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Notes of the Week 


YSTERY at Geneva deepens. We _ con- 
M fess to a sense of complete bewilderment 

as to the commitments which are being 
made there by the British Delegation. That vital 
questions of international policy should be thus 
settled without any previous discussion in Parlia- 
ment indicates a return to autocratic methods 
which may have been necessary during the war, but 
cannot now be justified. It is a far more serious 
matter, however, when responsibilities of this kind are 
entrusted to a delegation notorious for its weakness. 
If the Press reports are correct, Lord Parmoor must 
now be finally discredited. The reputed originator of 
a nebulous scheme which came within measurable 
distance of handing over the British Navy to inter- 
national control, his only definite contributions to the 
discussions would appear to have been denials of state- 
ments attributed to him. He has now, perhaps wisely, 
yielded to Mr. Henderson the honour of explaining 
to the Armaments Commission the real position of 
Great Britain with regard to the draft protocol. 
Whether Mr. Henderson failed or whether the bad 
reporting which has characterized this meeting of the 
Assembly is responsible it is at present impossible to 
say; but singularly little light appears to be shed by 
him on the obscurity of the position. 


THE DRAFT PROTOCOL 

The summary of the draft protocol which has now 
been published is from its nature a most unsatisfactory 
document. In international as in other agreements 
much depends on the actual wording of the document, 
whereas in a summary attempts to reproduce the word- 
ing are highly dangerous. In this case the confusion 
is increased by conflicting accounts of what the sum- 
mary means. It is, for instance, still impossible to 
discover whether the principle of unanimous decisions 
by the Council has been abandoned or to what extent 
the forces of members of the League are to be under 
the control of the League. In the first instance, there 
must be no compromise. To act on majority decisions 
might force States to take action against their con- 
sciences, while unanimity would make all nations share 
in the responsibility. In the second case, the necessity 


for prompt action increases the difficulty, but the 
requisite measures must, we think, be decided upon 
afresh in each case. Mr. Henderson i is right in saying 
that it must be optional for States to notify the League 
of the forces which will be held at its disposal and that 
the British Government reserves entire liberty of action 
as regards the Navy. Some explanation, however, is 
required of his references to the possibility of its 
employment in certain defined circumstances and the 
need for ‘‘ some sacrifice.’’ 


THE RUSSIAN TREATIES 

As was predicted in these columns a fortnight ago 
by our contributor ‘‘ A. A. B.,’’ the Government will 
wriggle out of their shameful truck with Bolshevists, 
and will neither resign nor dissolve over the treaties. 
When a Government has no pride or dignity, nothing 
will evict it from Downing Street but the stoppage of 
supplies or the defeat of the Budget. Is Mr. Asquith 
beginning to be uneasy about his experiment now? 
But of all the dirty and insolent attempts to bribe the 
British holders of Russian bonds to shake hands with 
murderers and thieves, commend us to Mr. Ponsonby’s 
threat that ‘‘ if the treaties are rejected no British 
claimant will receive a penny.’’ No, Mr. Ponsonby, 
the prejudice is not so much against the Communist 
system, as against the blackguards who attempt to 
administer it. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Mr. Churchill’s is a naturally Conservative soul, and 
if he ever finds political rest it will be in Conservatism. 
But so wayward a spirit will not travel to it by any 
ready-made route, and while we wait for his arrival 
we shall refrain as far as possible from patronizing 
approval of his movements and complaints about his 
delay. He is, after all, a man of genius, though some- 
what encumbered by his talents. He has, though he 
employs them spasmodically, some of the qualities 
which Conservatism to-day needs. And, provided he 
does not repeat the error of getting in the way of an 
avowed Conservative, he will have our goodwill. But 
they imagine a vain thing who think that his co-opera- 
tion can be only on the basis of hostility to Socialism 
Conservatism is not a negative thing, nor is 
Mr. Churchill himself a negative man. 
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THE CELEBRATED DAIMLER 

We are hurt by the Evening Standard’s insinuation 
that because we said nothing about the Prime Min- 
ister’s motor-car, we were not aware of it. The 
SaturDAY REviEw is nothing if not omniscient. We 
said nothing because it seemed to us that too many 
things, some not very worthy, had been said already. 
There could be no taint of political corruption, because 
Sir Alexander Grant is a Unionist. There was, to be 
sure, a tactlessness or a want of that delicacy in money 
matters which experienced men of the world feel 
intuitively. An eccentric named Tracy Turnerelli once 
wrote to Lord Beaconsfield, offering to present him 
with a wreath subscribed for by working-men. The 
wily and witty statesman refused to accept it on the 
ground that ‘‘ he was intimately connected with 
honours and rewards.’’ Perhaps it is rather a pity 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was not aware of this 
precedent. 


PECUNIARY GIFTS TO STATESMEN 


Mr. MacDonald is not the first and will not be the 
last statesman to receive a gift of money or money’s 
worth from a friend or admirer. Hitherto the gifts 
have been made after death. Old Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough left the elder Pitt £10,000 for his 
patriotism, i.e., his attacks on Walpole, whom she 
hated for cause. Sir William Burton left him, when 
he had become Chatham, an estate in Somersetshire. 
Lord Rockingham directed his executors to cancel 
a bond of Burke’s for £30,000. Mrs. Brydges Wil- 
liams left Disraeli £40,000, and the Bentincks lent 
him £27,000 to help pay for Hughenden. Carnegie 
left Lord Morley and Mr. Lloyd George £2,000 a year 
for life. We are disposed to hope that the glittering 
prizes attached to political success will not be made 
too frequent or too heavy, or men will stick at nothing 
to get into power, and swallow anything to remain 
there. 


THE MINERS AND THE PREMIER 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has found it ‘ physically 
impossible ’’ to see the miners; he will find it morally 
impossible to satisfy them. No one doubts that the 
effect of the application of the Dawes scheme to 
German mining will be felt by the British industry. 
The German miner works, for much lower wages, on 
an average not over 30s. a week, for nine hours under- 
ground and ten on the surface on six days a week, 
whereas the’ British miner’s hours are seven and eight 
on five and a half days a week. But if Mr. MacDonald 
is to protect the mining industry against foreign com- 
petition, he will have to do the same for other indus- 
tries. He may, and doubtless will, plead that to the 
miners, but they, as their leader declares, are resolved 
not to be put in jeopardy by the Dawes scheme. We 
may leave Mr. MacDonald to his dilemma. 


GEORGIA 

The glory of being the discoverer of the value of 
massacres as propaganda must rest with Mr. Glad- 
stone, but even he can scarcely have visualized the 
extent to which his discovery would be employed. The 
more evident the political feelings involved in any 
dispute at the present time, the more lurid the tales of 
massacres become. Even King Hussein of the Hedjaz 
has recently endeavoured to excite British sympathy 
in this way, while in the more remote parts of Russia 
there can be few inhabitants left. As a result it is 
now impossible to believe such stories without investi- 
gation any more than we can believe the published 
confessions of error on the part of leaders of unsuccess- 
ful rebellions. The Assembly of the League has 
recently passed a resolution introduced by France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium requesting the Council to 
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use its good offices to intervene between the Soviet 
Government and Georgia. This has already produced 
a storm of abuse from Russia, which in itself is 
indicative of a conscience guilty of heinous crimes 
towards her small neighbour, but we recommend 
caution to the Council. To be deceived by this par- 
ticular form of propaganda would make not only the 
Council, but all its members also, the laughing-stock 
of the world—and to the advantage of Russia. 


SPAIN 

Rumours of negotiations between the Spanish 
Government and Abdul Krim have been denied, and 
it is scarcely likely that any such step would be taken 
at the moment. The army is now engaged in attempts 
to relieve the beleaguered posts, whose position has 
become extremely serious since the withdrawal of 
forces. The task is by no means an easy one, for the 
passage of a large armed body through mountainous 
country of this kind offers endless opportunities to 
tribesmen skilled in guerilla warfare. But the attempt 
must be made. Meanwhile, General Primo de Rivera 
remains in Morocco. It would not do to connect his 
long absence from Spain too closely with the report 
that the King has been in communication with General 
Weyland with a view to the formation of a fresh 
Cabinet pledged to govern on more constitutional lines. 
No alteration could be made during General Primo de 
Rivera’s absence and, in this case, the wish may well 
have been father to the thought. 


CHINA 

The defeat of Lu-Yung-hsiang and his retreat on 
Shanghai have completely altered the situation in 
China. The Pekin Government have apparently 
decided that his fate is sealed, although considerable 
reinforcements are reported to have joined him. Sun- 
Yat-sen is powerless in the South, and Wu-Pei-fu is 
concentrating all his attention on Chang-Tso-lin in 
Manchuria. Troops are being concentrated on the 
Shankaikwan-Jehd front in large numbers and fighting 
has already commenced. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether this line can be forced and Manchuria 
conquered in the short time available before winter 
puts an end to fighting. The country is extremely 
difficult and Chang-Tso-lin a sufficiently experienced 
general to be able to avoid a decisive action unless he 
possesses overwhelming advantages. A disquieting 
feature of the situation is the repeated rumours that 
the United States are preparing to send an expedition 
to China. Little would be attained by this beyond the 
antagonism of Japan, and relations are already suffi- 
ciently strained in this direction for the United States 
Government to think twice before adding fuel to the 
flames. Moreover, with only six weeks to run before 
the Presidential election, interest in America is 
absorbed in home affairs. 


LABOUR AND IMMIGRATION 


Although the figures for 1923 show a marked 
advance in migration within the Empire compared with 
the figures of the previous year, it cannot be said that 
the expectations formed when the Empire Settlement 
Act was placed on the Statute Book have been realized 
either as regards Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. 
South Africa stands in a category by itself. Let us 
take, for example, the case of Australia, the most 
prolific of all the Dominions in the matter of schemes, 
some of which have been put into operation. For one 
reason or another the outward flow of migrants has 
disappointed anticipation and settlement in Australia 
has not proceeded so fast as it might have done. What 
is the cause of the breakdown? Unemployment and 
want of funds, no doubt, have much to do with the 
change in activities on the other side, but the motive 
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power behind the scenes is the opposition of labour 
to immigration as a policy. Hence the ‘‘ stop-orders ”’ 
that have recently been issued by the State Govern- 
ments. No doubt we shall be told this is not so by 
the political friends of the Australian Labour Party in 
this country. But in confirmation of our views we have 
the statement made by the Federal Prime Minister 
when addressing the National Federation a few days 
ago, that Labour still opposes immigration as well as 
effective defence. Here we have the truth at last. 
Unless and until the Labour Party in Australia looks 
upon immigration with a less jealous eye than it does 
at present the Empire Settlement Act cannot function 
as it should. 


MR. BRUCE’S WARNING 

‘* If the apathy and disunity among the Government 
supporters continue there is little doubt that Labour 
will win the next Federal Election.’’ These are the 
words of the Federal Prime Minister of Australia and 
there is no doubt that if the warning given be put 
aside the consequences to the Commonwealth will be 
grave indeed. It would mean that the whole of 
Australia, with the exception of New South Wales, 
would be placed under Labour rule. The Australian 
Labour Party is a minority party, it is opposed both 
by the Nationalists and by the Country Party. Were 
these two parties to heal their differences and fight as 
a whole there would be little chance of the Labour 
Party being successful either in the Federal or State 
legislatures. After the meeting at Melbourne in July 
it was confidently expected that an agreement would 
be reached, but apparently negotiations have broken 
down and the rift within the lute remains. Hence the 
reason for Mr. Bruce’s appeal, and in the interests of 
the Empire at large as well as those of the Australian 
people we sincerely hope that appeal may be successful. 


EGYPT 

This week has witnessed the arrival in London of 
Zaghlul Pasha, and the beginning of discussions 
between him and the Prime Minister. Mr. MacDonald 
has taken up a strong attitude on the question of the 
Sudan, in which he has the country behind him with 
a unanimity which is rarely witnessed nowadays. Public 
opinion would not tolerate any weakness in this matter. 
But previous experience of political negotiations causes 
us considerable uneasiness, and we would warn him 
once more of the grave dangers of compromise. Firm- 
ness is the more necessary since it is clear that the 
present discussions are intended rather to help the 
Pasha to deal with his own people than to produce any 
final agreement. 


PARALYSIS AT SIMLA 

Strictly speaking, Diarchy was introduced only in 
the Provincial Governments of India, but the Govern- 
ment of India was at the same time subjected to 
weakening changes in order to bring it into harmony 
with the new spirit, and during the last few days we 
have been shown, more clearly than ever before, the 
results. It has scored once, in securing the very desir- 
able separation of railway from general finance. But 
it has been defeated in regard to the composition of 
the Taxation Committee of the Assembly; it has been 
much more seriously defeated in the debate on the 
preservation of the special powers without which it 
cannot deal with seditions and revolutionary associa- 
tions; and there are many other indications that it is 
not master in its own house. Of course, by invoking 
the principles the Constitutional experiment was 
designed to render obsolete, it can still govern. But 
this vicious and paradoxical state of affairs must 
demoralize both the Government and the Opposition. 
It is time to scrap the experiment to which it is due. 


Actual submission to the Assembly is impossible; 
nominal submission to it is exasperating and 
encourages irresponsibility. 


FAIR PLAY FOR BRITISH SPORT 

At a time when, however fair it may be, it is cer- 
tainly the fashion to disparage the achievements of 
Britain in international sport, it is pleasant to be able 
to record the splendid victory of British yachtsmen in 
the British-American contest for six-metre boats. In 
these races the British team outpointed their American 
rivals in both light and heavy weather. The perform- 
ance of Mr. Lauriston Lewis’s Zenith, the latest Fife 
design boat, was particularly creditable, and a British 
boat was adjudged the winner in every race. We were 
first made aware of this British victory by a fortuitous 
glance at a two-line announcement in small type at the 
bottom of a column on an unimportant page of a daily 
newspaper which some days previously had starred the 
failure of Britain in several other sporting events as 
the most important topic of the day. We may be 
proud of our racial reticence, but this is carrying 
modesty to the point of perversity. It seems that the 
only time when we blow our own trumpet is to sound 
the last trump. The crack of doom for British sport is 
heralded with fanfares in Fleet Street. Its successes 
are relegated to the least conspicuous corners of the 
Press. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 

The New Zealanders have now played four matches 
in this country, and are arriving at their true form, 
though they have not yet met a side able to extend 
them to their limit and to give us a fair test of their 
abilities. It must be admitted that up to the present 
they have not been favoured by the weather, the 
Gloucester ground in particular being nearly a morass. 
We see that the old question as to the size of the 
Twickenham ground is being raised once more, in spite 
of the recent enlargement of its accommodation; and 
the Rugby Union is asked to transfer at least the final 
International match to Wembley. We do not think 
that any old Rugby player will be found to support 
this notion. The game has never been played as a 
spectacle, and we sincerely hope it never will be. A 
great part of the pleasure one takes in watching it 
depends on appreciation of what is going on in the 
scrimmage and line-out, and Twickenham is quite large 
enough to make this difficult from some parts of the 
ground; Wembley would make it impossible. We can 
safely trust the Rugby Union to safeguard the best 
interests of the game. 


THE PASSING OF LORD AILWYN 

With the passing of Lord Ailwyn the Conservative 
cause has lost a staunch friend and sound adviser. 
But great as his loss is to Conservatism, to agriculture 
and the agricultural community it is far greater. Pre- 
eminently an agriculturist, as President of the Board 
of Agriculture his judgment and experience were 
respected by all parties. He was essentially a House 
of Commons man and as a Whip was deservedly 
popular. In Norfolk it is not too much to say that he 
was universally beloved and his death will be deeply 
mourned in the eastern counties. Just now, when 
the subject of beet-sugar is coming up for discussion 
in Parliament, his advice would have been invaluable, 
for in the growing of beet-sugar in this country he 
took a very special interest. He dearly loved country- 
life, was an excellent shot and an all-round sportsman. 
Styled by his friends ‘‘ the Squire,’’ he lived up to that 
position right well. With the farmer and the agri- 
cultural labourer he was always at home, and both one 
and the other are left to mourn a true and generous 
friend. 
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COALS TO NEWCASTLE? 


T may be that in urging on the Conservative Party 
[« need of better and more popular propaganda 

and the desirability of a more sharply defined policy 
we are undertaking a task in the main superfluous. 
The agenda paper for the great gathering at New- 
castle, the fourth to be held there during the fifty years 
for which these Party Conferences have been convened, 
raises hopes that advice of the kind we are about to 
tender may soon become unnecessary. For a great 
deal of that paper is occupied by resolutions dealing 
with the organization of the party with a view to 
widening its appeal and giving its propaganda more 
point and force. And on the eve of the Newcastle Con- 
ference we see signs of very practical activity else- 
where, as for a notable example in Wales, where, at 
the Newport meeting, great stress was very properly 
laid both on the advancement of working-class candi- 
dates and on the adoption of certain Socialist methods 
of reaching the man in the street. But encouraging as 
the outlook may be in some respects and for the 
moment, it would be foolish to underestimate the 
numbers of those in the Party who seem to think that 
it must be conservative in organization and propaganda 
as well as in political principles. The danger of stag- 
nation has not disappeared. The réle of candid friend 
has not yet become obsolete. 

With every wish to find our criticism blunted by the 
facts of the near future, we feel bound to say that most 
of the propaganda matter put out by Conservatives is 
ineffective. It seems to us to fail to meet three 
important requirements, which we will proceed to state. 
In the first place, it does not meet the theoretical-his- 
torical attacks made by Socialist and other “‘ progres- 
sive ’’ writers and speakers on the whole social order 
which, while improving it in detail, Conservatism 
wishes to preserve. The defences of it made on our 
side far too often suggest either that Conservatism is 
democratic under compulsion, or that Conservatism is 
inconvenient luggage which a democratic party still 
carries because it set out with it but which it is pre- 
pared to discard by instalments. But the reconciliation 
of democracy and Conservatism is not either an impos- 
sible enterprise or one involving a peace between 
opponents. It is perfectly easy to show that, so far 
from the principles of the one being a check in any 
objectionable sense on those of the other, Conservatism 
is essential to democracy, being the condition of its 
realization. In the second place, we have to complain 
of great apathy about the treatment of statistics relat- 
ing to the real facts of national wealth and its distribu- 
tion, taxation and the taxable capacity of the class that 
is being bled white, trade, and social conditions in 
general. Statistics may be dull as they come to the 
public in official compilations, but they can be made 
interesting enough when handled in such a way as to 
bring out their meaning in matters of immediate con- 
cern to every citizen, and it is hopeless to fight the 
fallacies of Socialism without a steady supply of simpli- 
fied statistics bearing on every issue raised by the 
Socialists. Thirdly, we must lament the absence in 
much Conservative literature of an outspoken 
enthusiasm for the positive work of the party. There 
is much negative work to be done, but the party is not 
dedicated to that alone. It is not a party of mere 
resistance. It has great constructive tasks, in home 
affairs and in those of the Empire, and its call is not 
merely for men to hold the last ditch, but for men to 
move forward on as splendid adventures as any other 
party has ever undertaken. 

Yet perhaps the most serious defect in Conservative 
propaganda is its disdain of certain methods very 
advantageously employed by the enemy. Conservatives 
cling too much to the old indoor meeting, which is apt 
to be a confirmation of those who are already of the 
faith rather than a preaching to the unconverted. If 
Conservatism is to be brought home to the huge 
electorate of to-day, it will have to be preached at street 
corners, and by men who can exercise all the arts of 


the demagogue in a better cause. It will have to 
be preached to women also, and in terms which will 
make them realize that it is eminently the creed for 
those who believe that the family is the true social unit. 
And it may well be preached in the more usual sense 
of the word though under lay auspices, for Conser- 
vatism is now almost the only body of doctrine hostile 
to the modern habit of transferring the warfare of good 
and evil from the bosom of the individual, where 
religion has always located it, to society at large, 
where Socialism finds it in the strife between class and 
class. To the gross materialism of the Socialist, who 
ascribes every ailment of society to the wickedness of 
the capitalist and the environment of the worker, Con- 
servatism must oppose a teaching which, well aware 
of the need of better environment, insists that the first 
thing is for the individual to become a good citizen, 
and that ‘‘ the soul of reform is the reform of the 
soul’’ by the voluntary efforts of its possessor. There 
is no reason why Conservatism, which will occasionally 
have hard things to say to the poor or the lower-middle 
class, should be sparing of them when it addresses 
those whose use of riches gives a handle to Socialists. 
It is not the party of any class, and it is not called 
upon to spare any. It does not deal in the cant accord- 
ing to which class distinctions do not exist, but recog- 
nizes them only to require from each class that con- 
tribution to the common cause which each is qualified 
to make. 

Its policy is in the main as sound to-day as ever it 
was, but here and there it lacks the definition needed 
for popular presentation, and emphasis does not seem 
very happily distributed over the programme. Thus, 
the restoration of bi-cameral government, by revival 
of the power of the House of Lords, ought to be more 
stressed than it is. And here we may add that the 
party, which in office was unwisely indifferent to the 
necessity of providing what in remonstrating with it 
last year we called ‘‘a fool-proof Constitution,” 
should be using some of its present leisure in thinking 
out methods whereby under the new conditions the 
few and weak checks offered by the old system to hasty 
radical innovation might be supplemented. In regard 
to unemployment and to agriculture the rightness of 
its attitude cannot wholly compensate for some vague- 
ness in remedial measures. In Imperial affairs, Con- 
servatives are sound by instinct, but there are one or 
two matters in respect of which a bolder policy might. 
be adopted. For chief example, about India, where the 
crazy experiment to which they uneasily consented in 
the days of the Coalition has utterly broken down, they 
ought now to take a strong stand. But we will not 
labour these points. Rather will we venture to urge 
on the party the importance of avoiding a plan of 
campaign in which Conservative policy is extracted by 
instalments as Socialism shows its hand. We must 
not wait on the enemy. We must not be fertile only 
in alternatives produced on the morrow of Socialist 
proposals. We must seize and hold the initiative, and 
prove beyond doubt to the swollen electorate, full as 
it is of persons with no political tradition, that Con- 
servatism is not simply a refuge for those who recoil 
from Socialist excesses, but a faith amply productive 
of independent good works. We must show that it 
is not just a convenience for those who, having 
achieved or grown weary, would petrify the social 
status quo, but an active, developing, inspiring force, 
such as may claim response from those who are nobly 
impatient with the condition of England to-day, and 
that if it carries no millennium in its pocket it bears in 
its heart a sober but inextinguishable hope. 


DELAY IN DELIVERY 


Subscribers to the SATURDAY REVIEW who experience 
any difficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the paper 
are requested to communicate immediately with the 
Publisher, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2, giving full 
particulars. 
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COOGANISM 


\V yuy should we, look behind the glass of 
fashion? Why should we prick the bubble 
that reflects the world, and turn it to 

a little soap and water? The questions, it 
is hardly necessary to remind anyone, are Hazlitt’s, 
asked in that admirable inquiry into ‘‘ Whether 
actors should appear in the boxes.’’ But the 
general public to-day does not read Hazlitt, and 
if it did it would scoff at his argument. Having seen 
Miss Mary Pickford, Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, or 
Master Jackie Coogan times beyond number on the 
screen, it would see them in the flesh, as they are when 
they are just themselves, and when they are what, from 
any public point of view, must be considered not them- 
selves. It must get behind the glass and scrutinize 
as closely as possible the soap and water that was so 
iridescent a bubble. To achieve that no trouble is 
too great, and people, in our weather, too, will stand 
longer in queues to see these celebrities for a minute of 
private life than to view them for a long performance 
on the screen. 


London has been mad about Jackie Coogan. It has 
written him more letters than he could read if he did 
nothing else, it has telephoned him to his hotel as if 
he had nothing else to do but keep the receiver to 
his ear, it has assembled huge crowds wherever he 
was to be glimpsed, and women have torn clothes 
off each other in the struggle to approach him. Remem- 
bering what happened when Miss Pickford was here 
and what when Mr. Chaplin, who can doubt but that 
the kings and queens and crown princes of the cinema 
are the monarchs of the democratic world? These 
are what in the ways of a thousand years man has 
come to desire. We live under cinemautocracy. We 
might desire worse objects of adoration, and it is well 
to remind ourselves that a generation ago the British 
public made an idol of an elephant, Jumbo of mournful 
memory. From Jumbo to Jackie Coogan is the 
measure of our progress in civilization. 


Yet perhaps we are in danger of making too much 
of the cinema. For there is always this trouble about 
the cinema, when it professes to rise above farce and 
melodrama, that the thing presented by it can be 
seen by each of us directly and with our own poor 
eyes, whereas, in’ any literary presentation of it it 
would have to be seen through the author’s tempera- 
ment and with his eyes. We cannot see Othello or 
Tess except precisely in Shakespeare’s way or Mr. 
Hardy’s, but film the play or the novel and we can 
look on them how we will. This democratic art of the 
cinema, ingenious and entertaining as it may be, is 
damaging us in so far as it is teaching our masses 
impatience with the medium. But even if we are not 
making too much of the cinema, we are overdoing our 
excitement about its stars. And in this matter of 
Jackie Coogan, a gifted and apparently very amiable 
child, we have become silly. There are few things 
less deserving of sustained admiration than precocity, 
and if we are going to adulate it we shall be encour- 
aging that degeneracy of the arts in which wonder is 
aroused not by the thing but by the improbability of 
such a thing being done in the circumstances of the 
doer. Whether it be an infant on the screen or an 
infant at the piano rendering Beethoven, a policeman 
with a picture in the Royal Academy or a railway 
porter who writes poetry, all these things are worth no 
more than an ejaculation of surprise. They do not 
deserve to be thought upon. And the child actor is 
very far from being a novelty. The Elizabethans 
knew him, both in whole companies and, as regards 
older children, in adult feminine parts. Periodically 
he has had favour, but he has never kept it, for he 
has never done anything truly very remarkable apart 
from its prematurity. 

It would be assuming too much, however, to take it 
that Cooganism is wholly a matter of admiration for the 


art of the child. There must be many among those 
who thronged to see him who were attracted largely 
by a certain happy irony in his situation. There must 
have been present to their minds the thought that 
before Jackie arrived at the working age, which, if 
we remember, was in his case four years, he was like 
normal children, an anxiety to his parents. Figure 
them planning how, by efforts in this direction and 
prudence in the other, the child should be provided 
with a chance in life. Picture them braced to make 
whatever sacrifices might be necessary. And then, 
say six long months being passed, see the child be- 
come not only a provider for himself but a bread- 
winner on’ such a scale that he could feed a multitude. 
That indeed tickles the mind, and inspires a vision 
of some inverted patriarchal system under which babes 
and sucklings might heap riches on their elders, and 
the man who has his quiver full find his pockets 
growing intolerably heavy. But one Jackie Coogan 
is enough. It suffices to observe one family in the 
predicament of being unable to get the breadwinner 
to spend more than a minute fraction of what he 
earns, and so increasingly rich that no booms or 
slumps, no sudden rise in the price of leaden soldiers 
or shortage of hoops, can affect him. 

The child has doubtless wise advisers, yet we may 
doubt whether they will be wise enough to bid him 
leave the films by the time he is old enough to be 
judged without regard to his age. The chances are 
that he will continue till he ceases to be a prodigy, and 
become one of those ‘‘ runners whom Time outran, 
and the fame died before the man.” Should it be 
so, he will learn exactly what democratic adulation 
amounts to. Perhaps he already knows something of 
its worth. He has had it in amplest measure. 
Whether the crowd knows that it has given its heart 
to someone who will be only a memory in a few years 
is another question. It is not given to thinking about 
its emotions. The kind of love it gives Jackie is very 
much Time’s fool, but likely enough the crowd sup- 
poses itself to be permanently devoted to him, capable 
of achieving a tender obliviousness to the ravages a 
decade will make in its idol, and of being as true to 
him when he shall have fallen into the sere and yellow 
teens as now. It may deceive itself, yet Cooganism 
is by its nature a cult without a future except under 
another name with a substitute object of devotion. 
And may be it is a devotion which takes something 
away from objects nearer at hand. It is, at any rate, 
causing a somewhat unwholesome stimulation of 
childish interest in Jackie. Mothers are not content 
with gushing over him; they must have their children 
gush also, and half the nurseries of England are being 
made to think that Jackie’s is the perfect career and 
publicity the crown of all endeavour. We shall have 
understudies of him shortly, not on the screen, but in 
the home, and then it will be necessary to restore an 
adult conception of the world by brisk spanking. 


BOUNDARIES AND PLEBISCITES 
By A. A. B. 


ROM Ulster to Iraq seems a far cry, but the 
 tocndars disputes in the two places, though not 

identical, are very similar. In each the line of 
frontier is alleged to depend upon a previous treaty, 
of which different interpretations are given. In each 
the solution claimed by one of the parties is the plebis- 
cite, or popular vote. In both a Commission is about 
to be appointed to settle, if possible, the points at 
issue. But the Ulster boundary question differs from 
that of Iraq in that there is involved a difficult 
question of national or colonial law. The North of 
Ireland Act of 1920 created the six counties of Ulster 
a definite political entity, to which were given certain 
powers of self-government, and from which were 
reserved certain powers to the Imperial Government. 
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The privilege of sending members to the British House 
of Commons was also conceded. The Ulster Govern- 
ment contends, and is supported therein by several 
lawyers, that you cannot subtract or deduct any terri- 
tory except by conquest from a duly constituted 
political entity. The Act of 1922 merely incorporated 
the treaty between the British Government and that of 
Southern Ireland. The twelfth clause of this treaty 
declares that a boundary commission shall hereafter 
be appointed to determine the frontier between the 
Irish Free State and Ulster in accordance with the 
wishes of the population. Now if the legal doctrine of 
Sir James Craig, and the constitutional lawyers, be 
correct, namely, that you cannot subtract territory 
from a political entity without the consent, not of a 
patch of the population here and there, but of the 
whole body politic, then it follows that clause twelve 
of the treaty was ultra vires and void. I understand 
that Sir James Craig means to raise the legal argu- 
ment in any event. Presumably the appeal or petition 
will go before the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council, or perhaps it may go to the supreme court of 
the House of Lords. We shall then witness the 
curious spectacle of the ultimate judiciary being invited 
to declare that a treaty, and the Act incorporating it, 
are ultra vires, and therefore void. The unhappy part 
about this Irish boundary question is that, unless set- 
tled by personal negotiation between Sir James Craig 
and Mr. Cosgrave, the decision of the Commission will 
be rejected almost certainly by the party against whom 
it is given. If it is given in favour of Ulster there will 
be an attempt on the part of the rebel Republicans of 
the South to renounce allegiance to the King. If it is 
given against Ulster, I do not like to think what may 
follow. Personally, I do not see why Sir James Craig 
should not appoint a Commissioner under protest, 
reserving to himself the right to carry the legal argu- 
ment to the Privy Council or the House of Lords. 

Now for the points of resemblance between Ulster 
and Iraq. Fethi Bey, the head of the Turkish mission, 
meets Lord Parmoor at Geneva. Lord Parmoor claims 
that the point at issue is where the northern frontier 
of the Vilayet of Mosul, which may be described as a 
county of the mandated province of Iraq, should be 
drawn; and Fethi Bey contends that the fate of the 
whole Vilayet, not a boundary line, is at stake. This 
is almost the same as the claim of South Ireland to 
large areas of Ulster. The Turkish delegate bases his 
claim upon the definition of the Turco-Syrian frontier 
in the treaty of Lausanne, just as Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government found their claims to places like Ennis- 
killer and Derry on clause twelve of the London Treaty. 
Lord Parmoor replied to Fethi Bey much as Sir James 
Craig replied to Mr. Cosgrave, that the point at issue 
is simply the delimitation of a boundary line. Lord 
Parmoor refers to the language of the Lausanne Treaty, 
and refutes the interpretation put by the Turk on Lord 
Curzon’s speech of January, 1923. Fethi Bey declares 
that it was always understood at Lausanne that the 
fate of the whole province was in question, and he 
gives political, strategic, economic, racial and 
geographical reasons why Mosul should belong to 
Turkey. The claim of Mr. Cosgrave to certain por- 
tions of Ulster is, I need hardly remind the readers of 
the SaturpAay Review, founded on the fact that there 
are large patches or ‘‘ pockets ’? of Roman Catholic 
Celts distributed over Ulster. 

Both Mr. Cosgrave and Fethi Bey ask that the ques- 
tion should be settled by a plebiscite, that is to say, 
by taking a popular vote, whether openly or by ballot 
is not stated, of the residents in the disputed districts. 
Lord Parmoor argued with propriety that it would be 
impossible to decide the frontier question by a plebiscite 
taken from nomadic Arabian tribes living in moun- 
tainous regions. A large force would be necessary to 
prevent disturbances during the taking of votes, and 
who would supply that force it was difficult to say. 
The Irish Celts are certainly not Arabs, but they are 
quite as difficult to keep in order, and in the case of 


the six counties they would be as difficult to collect as 
the tribes of Mosul. 

When the plantation of Ulster by the companies of 
the City of London took place at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Celtic population was pushed 
out of the best lands into the mountains and bogs, 
where they have remained for two centuries, and 
whence they issue at election times. This accounted 
for the return of Nationalist members for towns like 
Enniskillen and Londonderry, and explains at the 
present day the large Catholic element in the counties 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone. How is it possible, with 
any regard to justice, to take a popular vote in these 
towns and counties on the question of whether they 
wish to join their co-religionists in the south? If you 
are to draw out votes from what I have called the Celtic 
pockets in the counties of Ulster, and by them decide 
the question, Ulster as a political entity would be 
utterly destroyed. The result of a plebiscite as to 
whether half of Silesia should be taken from East 
Prussia and given to Poland was decided in favour 
of the latter by bribery and intimidation. Whether 
the voters are Celts, or Arabs, or Prussian Poles, it is 
obvious that the majority will only be obtained by the 
sinister agencies of money or fear. For once in his life 
Lord Parmoor is right, the only danger in the East 
being that he may change his mind about the plebiscite 
in Iraq in deference to Turkish pressure. Or perhaps 
the decision will be taken out of his unstable hand by 
the Commission that is about to be appointed to decide 
not only on the justice and expediency of the matter, 
but upon the more difficult question of what Lord 
Curzon meant at Lausanne. The danger in Ireland is 


the greater of the two. Surely the Conservative and 


Liberal Parties in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords between them will be able to prevent 


' the dismemberment of Ulster by the votes of those who 


have for centuries been disloyal to the King of Eng- 
land, and are disobedient among themselves to the 


» elementary rules of civilization. 


SAINTS AND SPECIALIZATION 


HE advocates of one General National Trades 
Union, speaking at the Hull Congress, frequently 
referred to the snobbery of the bricklayer towards 

the labourer who carries his hod. They blamed for this 
the vanity of the skilled craftsman; they should have 
blamed the sagacity of Adam Smith. For it was Adam 
Smith who discovered that in the time occupied by one 
man to make one pin, twelve men could make twelve 
times twelve pins. The book recording this discovery 
he called ‘ The Wealth of Nations.’ What people need 
in order to be rich, he told the eighteerth century, are 
more pins. The eighteenth century believed him and, 
acting upon this belief, made not only more pins but 
a revolution in pin-making. And the nation gained in 
wealth. But the twentieth century grows unquiet. 
Behind its doctrine of quantitative riches lurks the 
suspicion that the wealth of nations can be better 
measured by personalities than by pins, and that what 
people really want are not more pins but more saints. 
A multiplicity of pins and of saints should not be 
mutually exclusive. It is the specialization of function 
taught us by Adam Smith that has almost made them 
so. It produced a revolution, not only of industry, but 
of industrialists. It enriched people in order to imprison 
them, not so much in a wage-slavery to capitalism as 
Marx maintained, as in a groove-slavery to their 
function which binds both capitalist and labourer. To 
these new slaves, not familiarity but unfamiliarity with 
each other’s function breeds contempt. The brick- 
layer begins to despise the hod-carrier, not because he 
can carry a hod and does not want to, but because he 
suspects that if he tried to carry one, his unaccustomed 
back would soon grow tired. Contempt is usually an 
inverted jealousy or a converted fear. When an 
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auctioneer’s clerk sneers at an itinerant musician who 
grinds a barrel organ, he imputes his refusal to give 
alms to a disapproval of indiscriminate charity. He 
despises the charity for the same reason that he 
despises the itinerant musician, because he himself 
cannot be charitable and cannot be itinerant. Probably 
the riches that he desires beyond all others are 
itinerance, the freedom of movement, and charity, the 
sublime gesture of freedom from possessions. But he 
can afford neither. Being a clerk, he has not only a 
life but a position to maintain. Life demands food, 
clothing and shelter. The position demands a table- 
cloth, stiff collar and a villa. The acquisition of these 
leaves neither leisure for vagabondage nor wealth for 
charity. Be he bricklayer or bishop, cabinet-maker or 
cabinet minister, his function is his master. 


Being in captivity, he hugs his chains. Since he is 
in bondage to his position, he demands that none shall 
hold a position save those in bondage. None shall 
serve in a trade but those enslaved to it. All combina- 
tions, cliques and conventions, from trades unions to 
suburban “‘ sets,’’ enforce this rule. Thus the grooves 
become deeper and the functions not only more isolated 
but more antagonistic. Yet in his dreams and in his 
recreations, those imaginative pleasures unconcerned 
with food, drink or sex, in which a nation reveals its 
true desires, the specialist will worship those who have 
escaped, the heroes, the vagabonds, the saints. It is a 
worship half furtive, half defiant, for the clerk and the 
bricklayer know well its peril. 


If the worship of sport is an adulterated worship, it 
is at least an adulterated hero worship. The sports- 
man who puts a shilling on a filly at Doncaster might 
more safely put five shillings upon a machine at 
Sheffield, but he would miss the excitement of contact 
with a hero even though he never approach him save 
through the medium of a ‘‘ racing special.’’ Cigarette 
pictures portraying professional boxers and half-backs 
may not be works of art, but they are acts of devotion, 
and it is a sign of certain grace that they portray 
athletes and sportsmen, not millionaires or even 
Labour Members. The worship of sportsmen is open 
and advertised because all men cannot be expected to 
be Donoghues or Dempseys. But the worship of 
vagabonds is veiled and secret, because any man if he 
tried hard enough could be a tramp. We may play at 
tramping in a walking tour, and our picture papers 
find a popular subject in ‘ How Betty and I Spent a 
Fortnight in a Caravan,’ but that is as far as we will 
go ourselves. We sigh in public for the glories of the 
Blue Lagoon, knowing quite well that we shall never 
find them; but the felicities of Fiji are less frequently 
applauded because, although remote, they are acces- 
sible, and if we sighed for them too long, we might 
be asked why we had never sought them. For the 
same reason we look down upon the wanderer home 
from Canada, as much out of work as once when he 
left Clapham ; but we love wholeheartedly Tarzan and 
Young Buffalo, Raffles and Robin Hood, who were 
even less respectable members of society, but possessed 
the supreme virtue of being amiable impostors. Pro- 
vided that our brigands are not real, we will love them 
to the death. 


Human ingenuity has thus rendered innocuous the 
cult of the hero and the vagabond. Our latest achieve- 
ment is even more significant. We are endeavouring 
to make the cult of the saint safe for posterity. Again 
it is a question of escape. Saints alarmed us because 
they claimed the discovery of a service that was 
perfect freedom and a poverty that was _per- 
fect wealth. Their charity enriched them, and their 
suffering gave them a gaiety that was not merely free 
but frivolous. When they jumped out of the frying-pan 
it was into the fire; but the fire frequently became a 
light to lighten the whole world. We worshipped the 
saints just for this freedom from consequences which 
we feared. Before Adam Smith we worshipped them 
openly, without shame, thinking that their presence 


brought a new wealth to our nation. In our secret 
hearts lay the belief that one day we too might cast 
off our possessions like Saint Francis, or our woman- 
hood like Saint Joan, or our worldly wisdom like Saint 
Catherine of Siena. To-day we still worship, but we 
worship secretly, in shame. For we no longer dare to 
contemplate their freedom. Escape is too full of peril, 
and may only lead to poverty. We cannot cast off 
riches when we have a position, an insurance policy, 
and a house bought on the instalment system. So we 
innoculate our imagination with imaginary saints to 
protect ourselves from those who are all too real. We 
worship them in plays by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Hous- 
man; we regard them in pictures or in pageants. We 
enjoy patronizing them with M. Anatole France, feel- 
ing quite safe from their compelling influence, protected 
by our confining prisons. 


But sometimes we dream of future saints, and our 
dreams are more dangerous than we think. For hidden 
in our hearts there works the strange compulsion that 
in the middle ages men called the urge of the 
summum bonum, that greatest good to which our 
fathers aspired openly, to which we yearn in furtive 
escapes and artificial adventures. But some day, if 
we are not careful, we shall relax our bonds a little and 
one of our cornrades, who looks now so harmless, will 
escape from prison and win again free service of his 
fellows and his God, uncategoried and unconfined. 
Thus shall we find ourselves confronted no longer by 
a saint safely behind the footlights, but by a saint 
perilously treading our well-ordered highways; and we 
may be compelled, like the little friends of Saint 
Francis, to rise and follow. And this will be very 
awkward for the colleagues working in our com- 
plicated life-machine, who will find that they can no 
longer sharpen pin-points without us. 


BARK AND BITE 


By Ivor Brown 


The Nervous Wreck. By Owen Davis. St. James’s Theatre. 


Charlot’s Revue. By Eight Authors and Nine Composers. The 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


T may be that the producer of ‘ The Nervous 

Wreck ’ has since done something to mitigate the 

tempest which was launched upon the first-night 
audience. It must have been a record in pure shindy ; 
when the characters of this Wild Western farce were 
not having motor accidents they were breaking plates 
or firing ‘‘ guns.”” Apologies were made for one char- 
acter whose voice had vanished, unequal to the 
rumpus; if only some of the others. . . . But they are 
hardy fellows, these American actors, and are as 
ready to offer a limb as a larynx in the service of 
laughter, playing farce with more abandon than we 
play football. But can there be laughter in mere 
accumulation of scrimmage and salt-petre? Possibly, 
but it is a taste that comes by usage. ‘* Music,’’ wrote 
a wise man, ‘‘ is the sound which one’s own children 
make as they romp through the house. Noise is the 
sound which other people’s children make under the 
same circumstances.’’ America, I understand, has 
judged this play to be tolerable music ; to me it is noise. 


Yet the piece has a stratum of genuine humour be- 
neath its vast deposit of deafening imbecility. ‘ The 
Nervous Wreck’ himself is a hypochondriac with 
hidden reserves of muscularity, daring, and gunman- 
ship. He dotes as lovingly on his medicine chest as a 
gourmet on his cellar, but he is no ninny for all his 
handling of the eternal pill-box. Conceive the re. 
source of a Bull-dog Drummond within the frame of 
Mr. Leslie Henson portraying a sea-sick tourist anc 
you get some notion of the antic figure that is Mr. 
Charles Lawrence in this affair. But to reach this 
figure your ear-drums must be so brutally assaulted 
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by bellowing sheriffs (complete with horse), by raging’ 
cowboys, and by the crash of plates and pistols that 
it is hard to preserve any patience for the fun. ‘‘ He 
that shall play Belial, look that he have gunpowder 
burning in pipes in his hands and in his ears when he 
goeth to battle.’ Thus the stage directions for 
one of the earliest English plays. There are too 
many sons of Belial in ‘ The Nervous Wreck ’ and the 
story becomes too exclusively a gunpowder plot; 
except, of course, when they are smashing plates. 
There seems to be a sure future for this play in the 
Five Towns, where it would be acceptable as a stimu- 
lant to trade; the scene where the Wreck becomes 
a waiter and is most prodigal of pottery would in- 
dubitably quicken the pulse of Burslem and make 
Hanley rejoice and be exceeding glad. But to the 
man who is not financially interested in explosives, 
crockery, or throat-paints for exhausted actors I can 
hardly recommend this blustering approach to the 
comic muse; it has a deal of bark and little bite. 

Bite should be the first quality of revue. Your 
able librettist worries terrier-like at the follies of 
the town and in’ many of our intimate revues ‘the jot 
has been aptly handled. ‘ London Calling’ had some 
admirable malice and lampoons, and Mr. Charlot, far 
the cleverest of our revue managers, has endeavoured 
to repeat that success in the new farrago of frocks and 
squibs which he has labelled with his own name. 
There is a kind of manager who thinks that the 
business of revue has been completed when somebody 
has mixed the noisiest music of the day before yester- 
day with the flashiest dresses of the day after to 
morrow. Mr. Charlot differs by crediting his audi- 
ence with a certain amount of brains and taste. He 
believes that an ounce of judgment is worth all the 
tonnage and poundage of spectacular production. He 
has never offered to entertain us with a singing duck, 
a prize fight, or a Rodeo. And he is not, I should 
surmise, a likely candidate for Carey Street. 

At its first performance ‘ Charlot’s Revue’ was 
nearly an hour too long; it straggled and lost some 
of its point in its prolixity. But a little cupping and 
bleeding will make it as trim as it is tart; Mr. Charlot 
must know all about these surgical operations by now 
and my criticism of his showmanship as erring on the 
side of prodigality is limited to his first afternoon. He 
will have removed by next week, I feel sure, a tedious 
excursion into public-house finance, a ditty about Cleo- 
patra which even the genius of Miss Maisie Gay could 
not save, and a Dutch quartette. I suppose that the 
mimed fantasy called ‘ Karma,’ for which Mr. Cyril 
Scott has written’ the music, can hardly be curtailed: 
But if a knife can be somehow applied to this rather 
bloated piece of imagining, I should be the last to 
protest about an act of butchery. 

In any case the revue is safe with Miss Maisie Gay 
in the cast. Miss Gay is a genius and a genius that, 
works indefatigably. She is tireless and tremendous 
in burlesque. She takes the music-hall diseuse, that 
dreary supplanter of the old-style comedienne, and 
fairly rios the simpering dame in pieces. This skit 
upon Miss Fancy Robinson is one of those parodies 
which are final. There is no more to be said or sung 
by such a Fancy at the heads of the comprehending. 
Tell me where is Fancy bred. Mainly in Alabama- 
Kentucky-Ohio, but when she has seen Miss Gay 
tear that kind of ballad into a thousand pieces she will 
be glad to forget the fact. When Miss Gay is out 
for mischief, which is her proper exercise, she be- 
comes possessed with all the imps and furies of per- 
secution and goes for her target in a demoniac frenzy 
of burlesque. This is social criticism by direct assault, 
and it is overwhelming. 

But she can be delicate. Witness the pathos of her 
slattern, the tranquillity of her silvery mother, the fine 
shades of vulgarity that decorate her personation of 
a gay old thing. But the secret always is a process 
of saturation; you feel that she has soaked herself in 


each of the dozen characters that she rattles off in an 
evening; the studies are all a good deal more than 
skin-deep. That an actress with a single part in a 
play should have worked herself into the form and 
fashion of it till the mask becomes second nature is 
intelligible enough; but Miss Gay is changing her 
mask a dozen times a night in hurried raids on her 
dressing-room and every time the alteration is absolute. 

The result is an art that bites. The chance thus 
to maul the ludicrous is supplied by the two chief 
librettists, Mr. Ronald Jeans and Mr. Noel Coward. 
These authors are usually more than flippant if less 
than philosophical. The former, however, is probably 
being profound when he suggests that the main con- 
cern of the next younger generation will be to keep 
their parents from standing ‘‘ farm-yard nights ’’ at 
dance-halls and to state a good Victorian case for 
sitting at home with the proprieties and a long face. 
These social wheels must come full circle, and it is 
the function of intelligent revue to catch the humours 
of the whirligig, exploiting history and prophecy in 
terms of the dramatic cartoon. Mr. Coward, for in- 
stance, is at his liveliest in depicting a Parisian 
cabaret of 1890 with the polka as its high lavolt and 
a vintage English gentleman (Mr. Morris Harvey) 
drinking champagne from the slipper of La Flamme, a 
ravishing and freely proportioned charmer who sus- 
tains her ardour for the polka and English whisker- 
dom with much knowing application to the absinthe 
glass. This is nonsense de luxe. I need hardly say 
that Miss Maisie Gay coruscates as La Flamme, Mr. 
Harvey being an engaging moth to this prodigious 
candle. 


CHATTERERS 


ROMINENT among the pests of society is the 
Pirore who discovers personal resemblances. He is 

probably the oldest of all the bores. This rest- 
less maniac has a double always at work in the field of 
literary criticism. Was not Beatrix Esmond discovered 
to be a second Blanche Amory, and the green-eyed 
Jane Eyre a younger sister of the green-eyed Rebecca 
Sharp? I think it was Forster who first remarked on 
the similarity between Mrs. Nickleby and Miss Bates. 
Well, he would. ‘‘I told Dickens,’’ he says, ‘ on 
reading the first dialogue of Mrs. Nickleby and Miss 
Knag, that he had been lately reading Miss Bates in 
‘Emma,’ but I found that he had not at that time 
made the acquaintance of that fine writer.’’ (The “‘ fine 
writer,’’ by the way, is not Miss Bates or Emma, 
though Emma composed charades, but their creator, 
Jane Austen.) There is a complacency in the tone of 
this remark which makes one marvel how its perpe- 
trator ‘* got through life unmurdered ’’—but that is 
by the way. The special interest of the criticism lies 
in its ambiguity. Was it Mrs. Nickleby, or Miss 
Knag, who resembled Miss Bates? I hope it was the 
matron, for the spinster was something much worse 
than a mere talker; she was, to put it bluntly, a liar. 
The two characters shade into each other; facts being 
exhaustible, if you cannot stop talking, you must piece 
out your matter with fiction. But the Mrs. Nicklebys 
do this unconsciously ; there are several degrees of dif- 
ference between them and the Miss Knags, who 
deliberately invent for the purpose of impressing their 
neighbours. No, Miss Knag must be firmly ruled out 
as quite unworthy of comparison with Miss Austen’s 
kind and busy little chatterer. Dickens might well be 
shy of creating a really nice old maid, for if he hap- 
pened to do so, he next felt bound to get her a husband. 
Like an anxious host, he hurriedly reviewed his whole 
crowd of male personages, and dragged up the first 
disengaged one to be her partner. Witness Miss La 
Creevy and Tim Linkinwater. Failing Tim, she might 


have been paired off with Newman Noggs or—but this 
speculation would lead us too far. 
To be sure, Miss Bates and Mrs. Nickleby have one 
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or two points in common. Each is pre-eminently a 
non-stop, long-distance talker. Both are middle-aged, 
of course; for garrulity, flowers twice in a life-time, 
once in the very early spring and not again until the 
autumn. If a man wants to know whether he is grow- 
ing fortyish or not, he should not count his years or 
his grey hairs, but quietly ask himself, ‘‘ Do I find it 
easier to prattle than I did? Do I readily drop into 
conversation with servants, with policemen, with 
strangers in a railway-carriage? ’’ Let the answer be 
‘“ Yes,’’? and the questioner may be certain that in 
parting with youth’s haughty reticence he has also 
parted with youth. 

But to return to our two ladies. Each chooses— 
this is merely a thrilling coincidence, but it must not 
pass unmentioned—the same subject for her master- 
piece of rhetoric. Lamb’s ‘ Dissertation on Roast 
Pig ’ ought never to be printed without two appen- 
dices, one showing how Miss Bates intertwined that 
savoury theme with the news of Mr. Elton’s engage- 
ment, the other tracing, in the grave words of Mrs. 
Nickleby, the connexion between a fine hot sucking- 
pig and a fine warm summer’s day. So much for the 
resemblance between these orators; the difference is 
immeasurable. It cannot be disposed of by saying 
that though we have all met Miss Bates, we can never 
hope, in any Paradise of Fools, to come face to sim- 
pering face with Mrs. Nickleby. A Turner sunset 
exists not except in paintings by Turner, but the sun 
goes down day by day in some degree of beauty; and 
the Nickleby genus is as common as the Bates one, 
though such perfect specimens of either are not to be 
found growing wild. The two women stand for 
eternal types of womanhood, as far apart as the east 
and west; soul-sundered, in fact, so widely that they 
can live side by side in perfect harmony. 

Mrs. Nickleby is the married lady, the ex-beauty, 
who has always been the first consideration in the 
family. She must have an arm to lean on. Her 
daughter’s will do at a pinch, but an arm of some kind 
is her inalienable right. She believes herself full of 
worldly wisdom, whereas she is really much younger, 
bless her, than her solemnly priggish and precocious 
children. Her eloquence is all reminiscent, anecdotal, 
kept at an even flow by her untroubled self-satisfaction. 
A ready spinner of romances about her daughter, she 
still half-consciously hankers after the réle of heroine 
for herself; and she actually claims it on the slender 
encouragement of a cucumber hurled by a crazy old 
gentleman. 

Now Miss Bates, poor, smiling Miss Bates, is inevit- 
ably a spinster, the plain sacrificial daughter of a 
clergyman. Like the famous young lady in Punch, 
she has to be nice because she is not pretty. Her end- 
less gabble is inspired, not by complacency but rather 
by the very opposite, a dreadful eagerness to be 
pleasant at least, if she cannot please. Her tongue 
rattles on like a loose window in a gale, and the name 
of the gale, which never goes down, is nervousness. 
Jane Austen herself might have called it ‘‘ a worry of 
spirits.’’ Miss Bates must have chattered in her sleep ; 
and surely now, being among the ghosts, she out- 
squeaks and out-gibbers them all in her efforts to be 
neighbourly. But she would have got on to perfec- 
tion with Mrs. Nickleby. It is not easy to arrange a 
meeting between the creatures of different authors. 
Even Andrew Lang’s attempt was no more than an in- 
teresting failure. For a book has an atmosphere 
peculiar to itself, which can be breathed with comfort 
only by the natives. Lang’s chief mistake lay in mak- 
ing Catherine Morland, for instance, meet Jane Eyre 
at Thornfield, a place in her own country; if he wanted 
them to meet (a risky business anyhow) he should have 
enticed them both on to neutral ground. I want to 
introduce Miss Bates and Mrs. Nickleby, but I dare not 
bring the one to Dickens’s London or the other to 
Jane Austen’s Highbury. The fiercely exhilarating air 
of her new home would be the instant death of Miss 
Bates. She would promptly flare up and out, in one 


last glorious unprecedented blaze of loquacity. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Nickleby, if settled at Highbury, 
would slowly change for the worse. Her complacency, 
even hers, would be pierced by the bright, sarcastic 
eye—‘‘ the true hazel eye ’’—of the newly-wed Mrs. 
George Knightley. Her tongue would falter, the 
placid stream of her narrative would gradually fail. 
The peevish and tearful element in her would come to 
the surface and stay there. This is too painful to 
contemplate. 

A happy thought strikes me. Why not get both the 
parties to Bath? Mr. Frank Churchill would gladly 
‘* stand ’’ his aunt-by-marriage a holiday anywhere, 
so long as it was not at Enscombe. Kate and Nicholas, 
since they never appreciated their mother, might easily 
spare her and the money to support her while she took 
the waters. And Bath geographically would suit every- 
one concerned. So I may yet hope to guide Mrs. 
Nickleby upstairs into a sunny sitting-room occupied 
by Miss Bates and her aged parent. With what flutter- 
ing delight they would bask in the boundless condes- 
cension of their visitor, whom presently something, 
perhaps Mrs. Bates’s spectacles, would launch in state 
upon a flood of reminiscence! ‘‘ There was an old 
retired sea-captain, Miss Bates, who lived in the white- 
washed cottage near the second turning on the right, 
about two-and-a-half miles past our house, and I 
remember that he had a wonderful—no, that couldn’t 
have been spectacles, because there was only one of 
them—of it, I mean; let me see now, can it have been 
an eye-glass—or a spy-glass? Anyhow, he used to 
carry it under his arm, even on Sundays, and he had 
the very reddest face you ever saw, Mrs. Bates—not 
that you ever did see it, of course. But my poor 
husband used to say that he wasn’t sober enough to 
look straight even through his natural born eyes, so I 
really don’t know that it’s anything to signify.’’ And 
high above that grave and steady incoherence, Miss 
Bates would squeak on and on about Jane, and the 
Campbells, and Mrs. Elton, and Jane again, and ‘‘Mr. 
Frank Churchill; we do not venture to call him 
Frank, though his excellent father laughs at us, 
but somehow I fancy. . . . And Miss Woodhouse, 
Mrs. George Knightley, I should say, but really when 
one has known a young person from infancy—and 
such a beautiful infant, too; really except Jane—you 
will excuse an aunt’s partiality, Mrs. Nickleby—and 
then Jane’s little Hetty, who is exactly what Jane was 
at her age. ... Perhaps you did not know Mrs. 
Nickleby, that Jane would call her eldest daughter after 
me? Really, that was so very . . . What was I talk- 
ing of? Oh, Mrs. George Knightley—of course, she 
is very kind, though . . . but indeed, I do not com- 
plain for a moment. One knows that young people 
must have their jokes; and besides Mrs. George 
Knightley is so charming and beautiful and accom- 
plished that . . . in short, I often say to my mother 
that no one ever had such kind attentive neighbours— 
do I not, ma’am? Poor Mr. Woodhouse! Such a 
lamentable loss to Highbury! Almost his last act 
was to send my mother a whole hind-quarter of pork, 
with a message begging us to have it boiled, and not 
roast upon any account. I fear that I was not quite 
truthful in my reply. But really, roast pork you 
know. ...” D. J. 


BOOKS TO READ 


[Where any of the following books have already been reviewed 
in the SaturDay Review the date on which the notice appeared 
is added in brackets.] 

The Passing Years. By Lord Willoughby de Broke. Constable. 

The River of a Hundred Ways. By Joyce M. Nankivell and 
Sydney Loch. Allen and Unwin. (September 20.) 

The London Adventure. By Arthur Machen. Secker. 

Medieval People. By Eileen Power. Methuen. (September 13.) 

FICTION. 

Arnold Waterlow: A Life. By May Sinclair. Hutchinson. 
(September 20.) 

The Roadside Fire. By Madeline Linford. Parsons. (Sep- 
tember 20.) 

Spring Sowing. By Liam O’Flaherty. Cape. 
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Letters to the Editor 


— The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It is the perpetuation of the attitude of mind 
displayed in the letter published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 20 that makes the impartial exercise of 
authority difficult. ‘* The soul need of Labour ’”’ is a 
phrase sufficiently nebulous. It is symptomatic of the 
insidious and pervasive influence of collectivist ideas— 
call them what we will. We are accustomed now to 
dealing with men and things in the mass. Individuali- 
ties count for little and individual treatment is a thing 
of yesteryear. 

The country needs from Conservative leaders a more 
emphatic proclamation of their adhesion to indivi- 
dualism. Unrest is caused by invasions of private 
right and by economic injustice. The people have 
allowed themselves to be seduced into sanctioning 
experiments in Socialism pressed upon them by 
specious invective against what is called the Capitalist 
system. 

In my opinion the soul need of Labour is education 
in citizenship and a real appreciation of the necessity 
of old-fashioned, honest, hard work. If Labour is the 
‘* dog of the world,’’ and if it does not receive the 
same respect as non-manual workers, what is the 
cause? Is it not the frivolous irresponsibility which 
is characteristic of so many of the younger workmen 
of to-day? If any workman respects himself, if he is 
filled with a sense of responsibility and puts his best 
into his work, am I to be told that the respect of his 
neighbours in every degree, class, or rank will be 
withheld from him? Joseph Arch sat side by side 
with King Edward VII on a Board of Guardians and 
His Majesty used to say that he always recorded his 
vote for Mr. Arch. There was no more respected man 
in England than Thomas Burt, who became a Privy 
Councillor. These are not isolated instances. 

Are manual workers the only workers who are serv- 
ing the community? Let us be done with cant. Work- 
men have the opportunity to learn without money and 
without price—if they will. You cannot spoon-feed 
reluctant pupils with knowledge, honesty, truth and 
wisdom. But you can make the conditions such as to 
make them receptive. You can preach without ceasing 
that nobility of character (which always commands 
respect) depends upon reliance upon one’s own indivi- 
duality—and not upon trade union, friendly society, 
sect, or Parliament—that manhood comes before mem- 
bership of any of these. First and last and all the 
time the need is for education. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestrze MacCatitum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


CANT FOR THE YOUNG 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The article entitled ‘ Cant for the Young,’ 
which appeared in your last issue, though in a measure 
justified by the present position of youth, is a little 
less than fair to those who, during the past five 
years, have been endeavouring without success to 
secure a place in the sun, despite the fact that they 
are by no manner of means “‘ spiritually worn-out.” 

The truth is that the senile gentlemen responsible 
for the war and its subsequent misdirection were able, 
during the five years it lasted, to consolidate their 
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political, social and financial position to such good 
effect that, the war being ended, they could salve the 
remains of their consciences by uttering a few banal 
words of thanks to their deliverers, whom they 
promptly left to work out their own deliverance as 
well, unaided materially and meeting on all sides with 
the bovine and unsympathetic indifference of the aged. 

To-day we see in office and in place the same men 
who have been controlling the destinies of this un- 
happy land as long as most members of the younger 
generation can remember. Any attempt by youth to 
expel them from their fastnesses is stonily resisted, 
not by the war and post-war generations, but by the 
greybeards and baldheads, who, though sometimes 
hypocritically calling upon youth to take its part in 
the direction of the nation’s affairs, do all they can 
to render such co-operation impossible. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that so many 
young men, endued with talent and the gift of leader- 
ship, finding that they are only to be permitted to aid 
their own country when there is bloody work of their 
grandfathers’ causing to be done, have devoted their 
energies to causes which, mischievous as some of 
them are, at least permit their agents to do something, 
and to feel that they are doing it. 

I am, etc., 
R. A. SPENCER 

22 Westgate, Hale, Cheshire 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of September 13, Mr, Frank 
Adkins elaborates a theory which, whether it be well 
constructed or not, has the fundamental defect of being 
based upon a fallacy. 

He sets about to make a distinction against alcohol 
that while it gratifies ‘‘ an immediate craving ” it ‘‘ at 
the same time or shortly afterwards creates a demand 
for a further supply.” Will you please allow me to 
inform Mr. Adkins that, in my experience, extending 
now over many years, such an assertion is quite un- 
founded? That anyone acquainted with the subject 
should make such an assertion is only explicable by 
an incapacity to distinguish between taking alcoholic 
beverages in moderation, and taking such beverages in 
excess—apparently a common inability in teetotal ad- 
vocates. 

I an, etc., 
V. C. REDwoop 

Fellowship of Freedom and Reform, 

Whitehall House, Charing Cross 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘ARNOLD WATERLOW ’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Difficult of definition as I find my profound 
disagreement with the criticisms of ‘ Arnold Water- 
low: A Life,’ in your last issue, there is at least 
one blunder by your reviewer, which it relieves my 
feelings to expose. He asks, ‘‘ How could Mrs. 
Waterlow be Mr. Fisher’s sister-in-law? ’’ I suggest, 
as is sufficiently implied in the book, that Mr. Fisher 
had married the sister of Mrs. Waterlow. 

I am, etc., 
SmwnEY Cooke 

Bellecroft, Newport, I.W. 


[Mr. Gerald Gould writes: ‘‘ There is no doubt that 
Mr. Cooke is right and I am wrong on the particular 
point, and I am very grateful to him for calling atten- 
tion to my error and giving me an opportunity of 
apologizing for it. He will no doubt recall that I dis- 
claimed in the review itself any idea of dogmatizing 
about these points, and simply gave the instances 
which puzzled me as examples of how and why I was 
puzzled. I am sorry that Mr. Cooke disapproves of the 
whole purport of my review, and I should be sorrier 
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still if I supposed that he or anybody else suspected 
me of failing in respect to Miss Sinclair’s great gifts 
and great reputation. I have in the past written, of 
some of Miss Sinclair’s books, reviews which even 
Mr. Cooke would, I believe, consider suitably lauda- 
tory; but when a writer of high reputation writes a 
book which seems to the critic unsatisfactory, his 
respect, both for the writer and for the public, can be 
shown only by telling what seems to him the truth.’’ 
—Ep. S.R.] 


HELP FOR LEPERS 
To the Editor of the SaturDayY REVIEW 


SIR,—Among the many beneficent organizations 
existing for the care and uplift of the afflicted and 
unfortunate, the society known as the Mission to 
Lepers now takes a prominent place. The society 
will celebrate this month the completion of fifty years 
of work for lepers. Its operations have been largely 
in India, but of recent years these have been extended 
to China, Korea, and other parts of the world. The 
Mission was founded by Mr. Wellesley C. Bailey, who 
retired from the active direction of its affairs 
seven years ago, and was succeeded by Mr. W. H. P. 
Anderson. The deepest need of the lepers was felt 
to be a spiritual one, for they were without sympathy 
and without hope in this world or the next. The first 
attempts at alleviation of the physical sufferings of 
the lepers were simple, and small homes were pro- 
vided for their shelter, food, clothing and such medical 
help as was available. Later, the care of their healthy 
children was begun, for happily the disease of leprosy 
is not necessarily hereditary. This work has been 
most successful. From these small beginnings grew 
the splendid work of the society as we know it to-day 
with upwards of 7,800 lepers and children in its dif- 
ferent homes and colonies. 

A remarkable work has been done by the Mission 
in Korea, where it has three large colonies with nearly 
1,200 inmates. Further extension is contemplated in 
that country, where it is confidently expected that 
with a continued policy of segregation and medical 
treatment for the lepers, the disease of leprosy will be 
brought under control. 

The outlook in China for the Mission’s work, despite 
serious conditions of internal strife, is encouraging. 
At several places the Chinese themselves are desirous 
of commencing leper homes; sites have been secured 
and at Swatow, in South China, the full cost of a 
home for lepers has been met locally and provision 
made for its maintenance. From its beginning this 
particular work will be under Chinese management. 
This is an example of the progress being made in 
combating leprosy in Eastern lands which the work of 
the Mission to Lepers has inspired. 

I am, etc., 
W. Haywarp, 
Editorial Secretary 

The Mission to Lepers, 

33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Some Early Impressions. By Leslie Stephen. The Hogarth 
Press, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Leonard Woolf and his wife have done a good service to 
letters in giving these reminiscences a permanent form. They 
are delightfully written, and full of wisdom for the journalist, 
though rather depressingly deep in disillusion. Few now will 
remember the anonymous ‘ Sketches from Cambridge’ which 
began Stephen’s writing career in 1865. Here he returns happily 
to his old university, which suited him well as indulging in no 
movements or prophets of the Oxford sort. Fawcett, Mill and 
Carlyle were more or less his heroes; but he had not, he ex- 
plains, enough in him of the practical man of business to make 
a political journalist. He says nothing here of his admirable 
books, but much of his journalism and editing. He devotes several 
pages to the early days of the Saturpay Review, which “ repre- 
sented a real attempt to raise the intellectual lever [level?] of 
journalism.’’ The little book is rich in ironic humour, and we 
wish it were longer. 


Reviews 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. By 
A.L.P. Dennis. Dent. 15s. net. 


ELATIONS with Foreign Powers have always 

occupied a leading place in the minds of the Soviet 
dictators. Lenin was probably the only one in his 
party who had a genuine contempt for bourgeoisie and 
capitalism, and his ignorance of economic conditions 
in working led him to believe that Russia could prosper 
under self-contained conditions. The other leaders were 
not so sure. Trotsky certainly made several attempts 
before the signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to 
get into touch with the Allies. He was against sign- 
ing the Treaty and wanted to prepare for war rather 
than see the country a vassal of Germany. But he was 
over-ruled by Lenin, who was playing for time and 
cynically observed that treaties were not binding. 
The defeat of the Central Powers in 1918 removed all 
possibility of a German over-lordship and made Lenin’s 
position as chief dictator of the Russian Proletariat 
secure. 

‘The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia’ is a 
scholarly work which deals not only with the activities 
of the Soviet Government from 1917 to 1923, but also 
with those of the Third International: a very powerful 
creation of the Government with which it is in close 
relationship. Mr. Dennis quotes speeches and articles 
by Soviet leaders and material from the official Bol- 
shevik Press, and he has had access to private 
memoranda on Russian affairs by American experts on 
the subject. The result is an impersonal record of 
facts refreshingly free from any sign of rhetorical 
propaganda on one side or the other. The list of 
references placed at the end of each chapter is remark- 
ably full, the only publication of any importance on the 
subject we have not noticed being the Report by the 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs to the Seventh All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, 1918-1919. 

In its early days the actions of the Soviet Foreign 
Office were erratic and without any apparent fixed 
object; its language was unconciliatory, but as the 
Government became better organized every effort was 
made—though with a pretence of indifference—to 
obtain diplomatic recognition. The first foreign treaty 
signed by the Soviet Government was that of Brest- 
Litovsk, which reduced Russia to the size of seven- 
teenth-century Muscovy, gave the Germans control of 
the natural resources of the country, and Austria the 
right to Ukrainian corn. These concessions were not 
obtained without vehement protests by Trotsky, who, 
as Foreign Commissary, had been called to Brest 
when negotiations seemed likely to break down over 
the enemy interpretation of ‘‘ no annexations ’’ and 
‘* self-determination.’’ In spite of Trotsky’s skill in 
debate ‘‘ far beyond the technique of the old school 
diplomats,’’ the Central Powers refused to give way. 
Ludendorff sent orders that peace must be signed at once 
or hostilities would be resumed; he wanted the troops 
then idle on the Russian front released for the Western 
front. In January, 1919, all the European States 
had severed diplomatic relations with the Bolshevists, 
but towards the end of the year there was evidence of a 
change in European policy. After every promise of 
success the anti-Bolshevist armies of Kolchak, Denikin, 
and Yudenich had been defeated, one after the other, 
Allied armed intervention had been withdrawn, the 
cordon sanitaire of the French had broken down and 
post-war Europe felt the need of rest from warfare and 
a revival of commerce. A series of Trade Agreements 
(not one of which has led to really satisfactory results) 
between Russia and various countries followed the 
Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement signed in March, 
1921, after protracted negotiations and much acrimoni- 
ous correspondence. Agreements were signed with 
Germany and Austria in 1921, and later with Czecho- 
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Slovakia, Norway, Denmark, and Italy, among other 
countries. It is interesting to note that Russo-American 
trade was the greatest in volume in 1922, although 
there was no Agreement with the United States, Great 
Britain occupying the third place after Germany, who 
was second. 

Propaganda, which plays a very important part in 
Russia’s foreign policy, is thoroughly dealt with by 
Mr. Dennis, who places at the head of his first chapter 
the following extract from Pravda: 

The oppressed nations of Asia (China, India, Persia) are just 
as eager for the fall of the regime of capitalistic oppression as 
are the oppressed proletarian masses of Europe. . . The flame 
of the Petrograd November Revolution will inevitably grow into 
a fiery hurricane that will strike to the ground the sword of 
this piratic war and turn the dominion of capital to ashes. 

Asia has indeed been the scene of feverish activity, 
for the Bolshevists are convinced that the ‘‘ Achilles 
heel of capitalism ’’ lies in the East, and when the 
peoples of the great continent revolt against the 
modern Imperialism of England, France, Italy, and 
Greece, then there will be hope for the International 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. It is quite evident 
that the violent tirades against capitalism are due to 
jealousy. 

For years the Bolshevists have made every effort to 
obtain diplomatic recognition in Europe and the East. 
On the whole they have been successful, as the follow- 
ing list of countries with whom official relations have 
been resumed will show: Great Britain in February, 
1924, Afghanistan, Austria, Esthonia, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Persia, 
Poland, Sweden, and Turkey. Khiva and Bokhara are 
popular Soviet Republics allied with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Mongolia having also made 
an Agreement of adhesion. In his concluding chapter 
the author says: 

The progress of Russia is not dependent on recognition, 
either de facto or de jure; it is dependent on the justice of the 
courts, on security of life and property, on honesty, and on 
trade. None of these can be provided by treaty nor guaranteed 
by diplomacy. [The italics are ours.] They depend upon 
Russia herself.’’ 

The small-scale maps are not good enough for a 
work of such importance, and the index is inadequate. 

N. PEAcOocK 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC 


A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians. 
Dent. 35s. net. 


HE value of a reference-book is in proportion to 

the accuracy and completeness of its information, 
the precision and succinctness with which the informa- 
tion is given, and, negative but important quality, the 
omission of all irrelevant details. The ‘ Dictionary of 
Modern Music and Musicians,’ which has been com- 
piled by a large body of distinguished musicians and 
scholars under the general editorship of Dr. Eaglefield- 
Hull, does not fulfil all these conditions. If it did, it 
would be a miracle. But it is not with a view to find- 
ing fault with what is likely to prove a useful book 
upon my writing-table, that I venture to point out 
some of its failings, rather than extol its obvious 
merits, but in the hope that such criticism may not be 
unhelpful when the time comes for a new edition. The 
dictionary’s trustworthiness on matters of fact is, so 
far as I can judge, excellent, though it is unwise to 
indulge in prophecy. On the other hand, there are 
some serious omissions ; for it can hardly be intentional 
that neither Vassili Safonoff nor Felix Mottl should 
be mentioned in a dictionary which includes numerous 
forgotten singers and executants. Knipfer, the great 
bass of the pre-war Wagner season, ought to have a 
place. And, to come to lesser people, on the only occa- 
sion on which I turned to the dictionary for informa- 
tion, it failed to tell me anything about Drigo, who is 
just the sort of nonentity about whom one is at odd 
moments expected to know something. Under this 
same head one may criticize the absence, in many 
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instances, of dates from the lists of compositions and 
the bibliographies which form an otherwise valuable 
appendix to the articles. A consistent, and preferably 
a chronological, order should have been adopted; as 
it is the lists have been robbed of half their utility. 

My second heading includes the virtue of pointed 
definition—the severest test of lexicographers. Unfor- 
tunately there is a great deal of vagueness in these 
articles. Sometimes we are sent chasing from one end 
of the book to the other—as in the schoolboy game—in 
search of the required information and are cheated in 
the end. In the article on ‘ Harmony,’ for example, 
we are referred to Arte di Stupore, which is defined (if 
you can call it definition) as ‘‘ an expression adopted by 
Domenico Alaleona (q.v.) ... to indicate certain 
effects of ‘neutral tonality’ (sic) (see ‘ Tonalita 
Neutre ’).’’ Well, I turn to Tonalita Neutre and am in- 
formed that it indicates ‘‘ certain new tonal directions 
of an indefinite and suspended nature; and, in par- 
ticular, certain zsthetic effects of the grouping of 
sounds resulting from the division of the octave into 
equal parts.’’ It is the lexicographer’s business to tell 
us what these effects are and not put us off with the 
vague ‘‘ certain ’’ which merely makes one suspect an 
uncertainty in the user’s mind. The Alaleona article 
is written by a compatriot of the subject, who is more 
rhapsodical than definite and talks about some piano- 
forte pieces by Signor Alaleona in which ‘‘ there pal- 
pitates the nostalgia of one who, amid the narrow life 
of cities and the tumult of machines, keeps alive and 
eager the memory of the pure, free and boundless air 
of the fields.’’ Which is all very well, but leaves me as 
ignorant as ever of what are the certain effects of the 
Arte di Stupore. 

I think, too, that it would have been better if the 
writers had been restrained from giving judgments of 
composers and their music which, however interesting 
they might be in another place, are little likely to gain 
general concurrence and may soon be utterly out-of- 
date. And there is a tendency to dwell upon trifles to 
the exclusion of important facts. In the article on 
Elgar, for instance, four lines are devoted to the fact 
that the composer conducted at the opening of the 
Wembley Exhibition, while three more are wasted 
upon a journey up the Amazon, whereas the Sym- 
phonies, the Concertos and ‘ Falstaff ’ are merely men- 
tioned. Against these failings must be set the 
consistently high standard of the contributions by Mr. 
Edward Dent and Dr. Alfred Einstein, who is respon- 
sible for most of the German section, and of such 
articles as that on Holst by Dr. Vaughan Williams and 
on Delius by Mr. Heseltine. 

DynELEY HuSSEY 


STEPHEN CRANE 


Stephen Crane. By Thomas Beer. With an 
Introduction by Joseph Conrad. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. net. 


R. BEER calls his book a ‘ Study in American 

Letters,’ but such a claim is rather misleading. 
It is rather a chatty biography of Crane; the critical 
results are meagre and even these are underlined by 
insulting abuse of English writers who could have put 
Crane in their pockets and not noticed he was there. 
The volume contains 260 pages and costs half a 
guinea; there is no portrait, no index, not even a 
bibliography. If you want to know what Crane wrote 
you must go to the British Museum to find out; if 
you want a study of Crane’s work you must go else- 
where. 

He wrote two or three interesting novels, a few 
good short stories, and a book of free verse, some of 
which is unpoetically amusing : 

‘A man said to the universe : 
“Sir, exist.” 

“*However,”’ replied the universe, 
‘*The fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.”’ 
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Crane was a clever writer, but he had very little of the | or wood. And some of his best work, whether he is 


essential spirit of literature in him. Mr. Beer claims 
him as the first American realist, and if there is any 
literary virtue in such a claim it may well be Crane’s 
chief title to remembrance. He has some curious views 
upon the art of writing. ‘‘ He would not rewrite. He 
was careless in reading proofs and for some of his 
books he never read a proof at all. Ripley Hitchcock 
begged him to think over ‘ The Third Violet,’ as Crane 
admitted many scenes were too compressed, but the 
story had appeared as a serial and it was ‘ dishonest ’ 
to change the thing now it had been offered to 
readers.’’ When the change could only have been to 
give better value to the readers it seems curious to 
invoke dishonesty as a reason for refraining. Crane 
was sometimes nettled by the results of his own lax- 
ness. ‘‘ Why should I be grateful for an utterly bad 
piece of criticism that leaves out everything good in 
‘ George’s Mother’ and mentions just the things I 
would like to write over again if that was honest? ”’ 
In America he had a social reputation of the 
scandalous kind, and Mr. Beer devotes some strenuous 
efforts to removing that unhealthy glamour, but in 
spite of this the Crane of the book appears to have 
been a rather unpleasant person. Mr. Conrad’s piece 
of portraiture in his interesting introduction shows 
on the contrary a far more gracious man. Some of 
the facts of Crane’s career are comically true; on the 
strength of having written ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage,’ a fine novel about the American Civil War, 
and in spite of his entire ignorance of any language 
but English, he was actually sent as correspondent for 
the New York Journal to report upon the war between 
Greece and Turkey. Although he seldom read a book 
right through, he had a fondness for Tolstoy and 
Kipling, and his sense of the dignity of letters was 
acute. ‘‘ The retirement of Thomas Hardy struck him 
as all right, and Mr. Kipling’s notable absence from 
the drawing-rooms was the man’s own business.’’ As 
the biographer naively says, these views were harmless. 


NATURALIST AND MYSTIC 


W. H. Hudson. An Anthology. By Edward 
Garnett. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


T would be difficult to find a modern English prose- 
writer more convenient to fit into the procrustean 
bed of the anthologist than W. H. Hudson: his works 
are full of passages of inspired description, he loves 
the rural anecdote, and even his novels shine rather in 
separate incidents than as a unified whole. Nor can 
we imagine one more apt for the task of selection 
towards this inevitable anthology than Hudson’s own 
‘* friend and admirer,’?’ Mr. Edward Garnett. Here, 
then, is a book that deserves a wide popularity, not 
because, as Mr. Garnett fears, Hudson is still too little 
known even in cultured circles, but because it is a joy 
in itself. Into some four hundred pages the editor has 
contrived to pack treasures from every one of Hud- 
son’s books; and he must indeed delight in cavilling 
who quarrels overmuch with the choice. If you are 
already a fervent admirer, here, conveniently garnered, 
you will find all your favourite ‘‘ tit-bits ’’—the 
blood-curdling story of the deadly serpent that, in Pata- 
gonia, shared all unknown the warmth of the author’s 
body in his bed; and that finest piece in all naturalist- 
literature, the description of the yet naked young 
cuckoo in a robin’s nest and of the robin that sat 
warming it, her bright eyes meaninglessly fixed on the 
young one that lay, cold and stiff, six inches away. 
What is it that makes these passages so never-to-be- 
forgotten? They cannot be accused of being purple 
patches; indeed, when—as in the lamentable piece 
called ‘ Pilgrims at the Land’s End ’—Hudson 
attempts such conscious and ornamental writing, he is 
one to avoid. Nor are the things of which he loves to 
write usually far removed from all that tiny circum- 
stance of peace that happens in the nearest tree or field 


telling. of a fight between a snake and an armadillo or 
of a bird that drops in sudden death from its bough 
on a frosty night, is written in such an easy-going style, 
so dispassionate and unornate, that the marvel is it so 
excites us. Hudson’s hold on us, in fact, has little to 
do with the artifice of style; he holds us, first of all, 
because he gives us his own eyes to see with and 
because it is not so much the things he sees that 
matter as the way in which he sees them. And his 
angle of vision is a mystic’s angle. He reaches out 
to the thing he loves with an intuition rare in the 
naturalist who, tending more to the scientific than the 
poetic attitude, usually boggles at anything so uncom- 
fortably vague. We have had our mystic-naturalists 
before, of course; but they have dropped too readily 
into sentimentalism and they have not had Hudson’s 
power of focusing upon the minuti@ of wild life. More- 
over, they have run to seed too rapidly when once their 
moral sun rose shining. Complaints have already been 
heard, now that Hudson’s day of reckoning has come, 
that even he savours too much of sentimentality; but 
the complaints smack of ingratitude. Think what 
might have been. There are not too many authors 
who could have given us the life-story of Ellen, Martha 
and Tommy Ierat (which is here quoted in full from 
‘A Shepherd’s Life’) with a restraint so admirable 
that it offers no more than a sop to sentiment in the 
last half-dozen lines. 

The truth seems to be that, with two excep- 
tions only, Hudson is almost better in a copious 
anthology like this one, than in the two dozen volumes 
that comprise his ‘ Works.’ The exceptions are, of 
course, ‘ Far Away and Long Ago,’ the most abid- 
ingly beautiful autobiography of our time, and ‘A 
Shepherd’s Life’; snippets from those are altogether 
inadequate. But the others could well bear a stiff prun- 
ing; and Mr. Garnett’s knife was as sharp as his eye 
was sure. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Triumph of Gallio. By W. L. George. Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Uncertain Feast. By Solita Solano. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Peter was Married. By Granville Street. Put- 
nam. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. GEORGE assures us that the opinions of 
Holyoake Tarrant, his hero, are ‘‘ not neces- 
sarily his own.” The assurance was_ scarcely 
needed. The opinions of Holyoake Tarrant are not 
the opinions of anybody who ever lived. The Tarrant 
of the narrative is an interesting abstraction and no 
more. He flatters himself that he has attained peace 
through indifference. I do not know why that should 
cause him to be compared to Gallio, who expressly 
explained that he was more concerned with some 
things than with others; but I do know that indif- 
ference has never been for anyone the pathway to 
peace, since in its very nature it is unattainable. It 
is true, of course, that the excitement of great happi- 
ness or the shock of great grief can bring oblivion of 
minor pleasures or cares; but that is not indifference ; 
that is the opposite. It is true, also, that anybody 
who studies philosophy without possessing a philo- 
sophical mind can easily arrive at a blank and negative 
conclusion. Such an one can say that good and evil, 
happiness and unhappiness, are unreal: that nothing 
amounts to anything : that ‘‘ fiddle, we know, is diddle, 
and diddle, we take it, is dee.” He can say it, but 
he cannot believe it. He cannot believe it as he be- 
lieves that his will is free and that he would like bacon 
and eggs for breakfast. Stoic and Epicurean have 
striven after a godlike detachment and calm, and some 
have attained to a creditable imitation of it—enough 
to disprove the theory that no philosopher can endure 
a toothache patiently; but that is another matter. 
Stoics and Epicureans alike sought to escape from the 
menace of life, not by saying that one ideal was the 
same as another, but by pursuing one ideal to the 
exclusion of others : and anyway, of course, they failed. 
Mr. George seems indeed to have confused two things 
—a pathological insensitiveness to particular experi- 
ences, and an untenable theory which seeks to dis- 
credit experience as such. Listen to the exordium. 
which is repeated in effect at the close: 

I, Holyoake Tarrant, have succeeded in slaying in myself 
faith in God, in woman, and even in man. Life, love, suc- 
cess, progress, failure, these are relative terms which fill my 
consciousness with illusion. But they do not convince me. 
My thoughts, I know it well, are merely an oxidization of my 
mental surfaces. Sometimes I believe that women are sweet 
and that the red lusts are dear: but 1 know very well that if 
another stimulus were applied to those mental surfaces of 
mine I could be an anchorite and, like Diogenes, spit as I 
met a woman in the street. I am not the creature of cir- 
cumstance. As I am a human being, I am not even that. 
I am only a circumstance. I tell myself that I am _ alive, 
knowing that life is merely an arrested moment between 
two corruptions, that love is the decoration of that brief in- 
terval, success the drug which prevents that interval from 
growing too wearisome. What am 1? Good man?_ Bad 
man? Who's to say, since between good and evil there is 
no boundary, since not even a divine hand tosses us into the 
section we call good or the section we call evil? Indeed, God 
is a metaphor, and what is it to me? What is anything to 
me except the realization that my nothingness equals the 
nothingness of all the world? That all nothingnesses are 


peers? There indeed is the victory, for in my nothingness 
lies freedom. 


It is hard to believe that any intelligent person—and 
Tarrant is credited with considerable intelligence— 
could fail to see through such a mess of contradictions 
and absurdities. Victory, indeed! And freedom, for- 
sooth! Victory over what, since ex hypothesi, there is 
no difference between victory and defeat? Freedom 
from what, since the nothingness which is freedom is 


the peer of the nothingness from which one is free? 
And why say that thoughts are ‘* merely” an oxidiza- 
tion of mental surfaces, when, if they were ‘* merely 
that, they obviously would not be thoughts—and when 
‘* mental surfaces ” obviously do not exist—and when, 
if they did, they obviously could not be oxidized? Nor 
is the meaningless boast of this initial flourish even 
sustained; for in later passages Tarrant admits that 
he would rather be without toothache than not. In 
other words, he is not indifferent, and for a very good 
reason. This vision of an alien and majestic calm is 
one of the oldest illusions that provoke and allure the 
less logical of human minds, yet it bears its own con- 
tradiction patently with it: it is a vision of escape 
from the very condition of life itself, from the neces- 
sity which marries the light to darkness and mars 
the ecstasy with reminders of corruption and decay. 
Choice, dilemma, antinomy—these are life. So long as 
you prefer freedom to imprisonment, you are not free ; 
and when you have ceased to prefer it, you are dead. 

Apart, however, from his speculative incapacity, 
Tarrant is not uninteresting. The other kind of specu- 
lation is more in his line. He becomes a shipping mil- 
lionaire and subsequently a shipping bankrupt: he 
lays the foundation of his fortune by sacrificing the 
woman he loves and, at a critical moment, marrying 
money. The internal struggle is dramatic, and Mr. 
George has the art to make us feel that the choice 
is not purely sordid: the conflict is not money against 
love so much as the romance of a passion for a par- 
ticular ship, with all it means of adventure and achieve- 
ment, against the romance of a passion for a particular 
woman. 


It is a pity that not all the episodes are on this level 
of reality. Tarrant becomes a pedlar, because he has 
become ‘‘ an apostle of getting on”; but young men 
with good degrees who want to get on do not become 
pedlars. When he is about forty, and a millionaire, he 
catalogues the signs of increasing age: one is, that he 
does not feel inclined to jump on fast-going omnibuses. 
But why should a millionaire of forty bother about 
omnibuses? It sounds as if the argument were added 
on, as if the character were not concretely conceived 
at all. Romance and sensuality, success and ruin, in- 
dulgence and bereavement, are all provided in some- 
what unconvincing abundance, to make a case. And 
it is a case which cannot be made. But Mr. George 
knows how to tell a story, and many of the episodes, 
taken separately, make excellent reading. 


In ‘ The Uncertain Feast,’ a hard, bullying, suc- 
cessful journalist marries a wife who proves even 
harder and more of a bully than himself. In a way, 
the story might be considered a parallel to Mr. 
George’s; the ruthlessness of the hero and his general 
attitude towards women are not unlike Tarrant’s; 
what is unlike is the power of one particular woman 
to enslave him, to treat him as she likes, to conquer 
by her sexual charm both his desires and his self- 
respect. This is a common theme nowadays. Miss 
Solano brings to it considerable force of style, but the 
whole thing would be more impressive if it were less 
emphatic. The publishers remark that this ‘‘ is essen- 
tially an American story,” and that strikes me as very 
true of the details, though, of course, the central 
emotional situation’ could arise anywhere. In ‘ Peter 
was Married,’ on the other hand, we move rather dis- 
concertingly between England and America. Peter is 
a parson, one of those good-hearted, courageous, 
hearty, blundering, exasperating people who seem 
born to suffer unhappy marriages; and his wife is 
the sort of woman to make anybody unhappy. She 
is a selfish, shallow egotist, and insincere to the back- 
bone: the study of her character is the best thing in 
an otherwise rather artless book. It is comforting to 
reflect that, if she cannot appreciate her husband’s 
sterling qualities, there are others that can. In the 
end he is supposed to be happy; he has found some- 
body whom he appears not to exasperate. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturvay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 
Allen and Unwin Harrap 


Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann 
Herbert Jenkins 


Murray 
Nash & Grayson 


Basil Blackwell Odhams Press 


Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold SP.CK. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The ley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyidendal Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitcrs not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 134. 

Or Lonpon’s Dairy JouRNALS, TWO, 

THIS RIDDLE READ, WILL COME IN VIEW. 
The angle of yon castle-wall it crowns. 
Attacks the young of emperors and clowns. 
Than precept better, so the saw avers, 
Ill would he fare without his stoves and furs. 
The heart of that which rules both court and camp. 
I simply revel in a bed that’s damp. 
An adjective applied to maids and ale. 
Stiff and unyielding,—head must go, and tail. 
9. Fatal to Austria in ’sixty-six. 


rr 


10. His value, if you’ll pardon slang, is nix. 

11. A blow repeated is his well-known sign. 

12. Due to all laws, both human and divine. 

13. Singly, I don’t produce the months estival. 
14. In hearts Sinn-Fein supreme, without a rival. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 132. 
Tue Lion or THE Nortu at LUTZEN FELL, 
IN WAR AND PEACE HE SERVED HIS COUNTRY WELL. 


1. Her lover dear the savage Cyclops slew. 

2. Sir, nowadays such houses are but few. 

3. Two-thirds of one but ill supplied with brains. 
4. To this the Hebrew maid sang martial strains. 
5. The pretty worm of Nilus there we need. 

6. And here a plant on which our cattle feed. 

7. Behead a venerable Indian sage. 

8. Thus may one be with wonder, fear, or rage. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 132. 


G alate Al! 1 Ovid’s Metamorphoses, XIII. viii. 


UntenanteD 
Ot 
T imbre L? 2 ** And Miriam the Prophetesse the sister of 
A s P Aaron, tooke a timbrell in her hand, 
V etc H and all the women went out after her, 
with timbrels, and with dances.’’ 


S peechies S Exod. xv. 20 


Acrostic No. 132.—The winner is Mr. H. M. Vaughan, 32 
Victoria Street, Tenby, who has selected as his prize ‘ Essays 
and Adventures of a Labour M.P.,’ by Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
published by Allen and Unwin and reviewed in our columns on 
September 13 under the title, ‘ Wedgwood of Wedgwood’s.’ 
Seventy-four other competitors chose this book, 35 named ‘ The 
Wonders of Salvage,’ 16 ‘ The Garden of Folly,’ etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Jeff, Miss Kelly, 
R. H. Keate, Raga, L. M. Maxwell, C. H. Burton, Delta, Met, 
Martha, Farsdon, Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, Pussy, Armadale, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Mrs. Woodward, E. Barrett, Lumley, 
Quis, Sanda, Gunton, J. Chambers, Coque, K. Jones, Lady Duff, 
Mrs. Mansfield, Wm, T. Storrs, Lance. H. Hughes, Wonkle, 
Glamis, Agnes S. Gosset, Middoth, Old Mancunian, Rev. E. P, 
Gatty, John Lennie, Tyro, Athos, Maud Crowther, Murex, 
Stucco, Beechworth, C. A. S., G. Sheridan Lea, F. I. Morcom, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Alec H. Blair, Gabriel, R. J. M. W., East Sheen, 
Joan Fearis, B. Alder, H. de R. Morgan, L. H. Evans, Mrs. 
McConnell, Lady Duke, A. M. W. Maxwell, Sisyphus, Doric, 
Iago, St. Ives, C. J. Warden, Igidie, Baitho, Carlton, Madge, 
N. O. Seilam, Arthur Mills, T. H. T. Case, Twyford, Zyk, 
Bogs, M.I.R., and Tallow. 

Ong Licht Wronc: F. M. Petty, Oakapple, Roid, Dodeka, 
Lilian, Beetle, R. M. Coode, Mrs. W. D. Arton, S. Roxburgh, 
Springhill, Rho Kappa, G. M. Turner, Nosredla, Red Dragon, 
J. C. Thomson, Peter, E. Edwards, Menstrien, Sir Reginald 
Egerton, J. D. T., Lady Diana King, Nora H. Boothroyd, Hadji 
Baba, L. Jenkins, A. F. Drake, Gordon Touche, M. Kingsford, 
Boskerris, Jokertoo, Iris, Miss East, Gay, Hanworth, Gaunt, 
W. R. Woldeley, and Mrs. Walters. 

Two Licuts Wronc: H. Owen, Mrs. Harvey, Vixen, William 
Birkenruth, Miss Green Price, Lady Mottram, E. A. N., M. A. S. 
McFarlane, R. Ransom, 3V, D. L., and Gladys P. Lamont, 

Evetyn Epwarps.—Sacco benedetto is not one word, while 
San-benito, with a hyphen, is found in many English dictionaries, 

Cogue.—For Light 12 you gave Sacco benedetto. 

Otp Mancunian.—I have more shots in my locker; here are 
three: An Independent person may become Prime Minister, or 
find it desirable to master Japanese, or wish to climb the Matter- 
horn. In all these cases he will certainly have to toil. More- 
over, many Independent people have to work hard in order to 
maintain their independency. 


Acrostic No. 131.—Correct solutions were also received 


from Margaret, Boskerris, Albert E- K. Wherry, Bogs, 
M. Kingsford, E. Barrett, Gil, Nora H. Boothroyd, 
Mrs. de R. Morgan, A. W. Cooke, F. M. Petty, 


W. R. Wolseley, Gay, Madge, J. R. Cripps, Chough, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, St. Ives, F. I. Morcom, Gunton, Iona, VII, M. A. S. 
McFarlane, C. J. Warden, Materfamilias, A. F. Drake, Arthur 
Mills, Nosredla, Miss J. Sutton, Mrs. Hulls, Gaunt, Heath, 
Trike, Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Eureka, 
R. J. M. W., Colonel Barron, Miss East, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Martha, Roid, A. M. W. Maxwell, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Agnes S. Gosset, G. R. Sayer, Goff, Gordon C. Touche, Edith I. 
Wathem, Heron, Agamemnon, Lumley, Hanworth, Coque, 
Still Waters, Ekoorb, C. A. S., Jeff, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Peter, 
N. O. Sellam, R. Ransom, R. H. Keate, L. M. Maxwell, Doric, 
Old Mancunian, Lance. H. Hughes, Lady Duke, Lilian, M. 
Hurrell, Raymond Armitage, John Lennie, Wonkle, Gabriel, 
Mary G. Woodward, Melville, Baitho, Miss Ruby Macpherson, 
Mrs. Harvey, Joan Fearis, and Lady Duff. 

One Licut Wronc: Lady Mottram, Beetle, Igidie, Iris, Oak- 
apple, Beechworth, Sisyphus, D. I. Lamaison, Twyford, E. 
Edwards, East Sheen, J. Chambers, Vixen, G. Turner, Zyk, 
Athos, Shorwell, Springhill, Maud Crowther, R. C. Hart-Davis, 
H. M. Vaughan, C. A. Newman, C. H. Burton, Stucco, Glamis, 
Armadale, Miss Kelly, Hadji Baba, Jambot, J. C. Thomson, 
Farsdon, Mrs. Hoare, and 3V. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Jane, Met, Mrs. Stewart Roberts, R. J. 
Hope, Herbert E. Johnson, William Birkenruth, J. D. T., Mrs. 
W. H. Myers, E. A. N., Tyro, Gladys P. Lamont, Rho Kappa, 
Miss Vera Hope, and Reginald Eccles. All others more. 

For Light 3 Ruthless is accepted, but not Remorseless, 
Rhadamanthus, Rameses, or Rigorous. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
THEATRES 
His Majesty’s (Haymarket, S.W.1.) 
Saturday, September 27, and subsequently. 
Stranp TuHeatre (Aldwych, W.C.2). Fellowship Players in 
‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ Sunday, September 28. 
Repertory THEATRE. ‘ Mary’s John.’ 
September 30. 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE (Strand, W.C.2). 
Thursday, October 2, and subsequently. 
New Tueatre (St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2.) ‘ Trojan Women.’ 
Friday, October 3. (Matinee), 


‘The Royal Visitor.’ 


Tuesday, 
‘The Looking Glass.’ 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


Funds 229,522,000. 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income £8,683,000 
64 Princes Street 


| 
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& SONS 


A Modern Supplement to all existing Dictionaries of 
Musi 


Dictionary of Modern Music and 


Musicians 
560 Pages 35s. net Royal 8vo. 
Editorial Committee : 
Sir Hugh Allen, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon. 
(Chairman); Prof. Granville Bantock, M.A., 
Mus.Doc., Edin.; Edward J. Dent, M.A.; 
Sir Henry J. Wood. 
General Editor : 
A. Eaglefield-Hull, Mus.Doc., Oxon., etc. 
Assisted by over 100 eminent contributors representative of every 

civilized country in the world. 
‘“*A complete and well-planned volume.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘An invaluable book of re- 
ference.’"—Yorkshire Post. *‘One may very 
heartily congratulate all who accept responsi- 
bility for the new British work upon their 
exceptional understanding of the business of 
displaying and “* An 
admirable work.’’—Scotsman. “* Indispens- 
able.’’—Daily News. 


8-PAGE PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


A New Illustrated Edition 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys 


In 2 Vols. 15s. net 
Containing many interesting photogravure portraits of Pep 
contemporaries and several original line drawings, by MAJ R 
BENTON FLETCHER, of buildings and landsca referred to in 

the Diary. A valuable contribution to Pepysian Literature. 


Professor Saintsbury's 


Collected Essays and Papers 


1875-1920 10s. 6d. net 
Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature 


This volume completes the collected edition of this masterly 
survey by one of the greatest living authorities on Literature. 


Edward Garnett’s 


Anthology of W. H. Hudson's 
Works 7s. 6d. net 


An admirable selection of the great Field Naturalist’s most 
beautiful passages, chosen by his friend and admirer. 


A Notable Re-Issue 


Insects: Their Structure and Life 
By G. H. CARPENTER, D.Sc. 10s. 6d. net 
Profusely illustrated in colour and black and white. 


This standard work has been re-issued in response to a world- 
wide demand, and has been thoroughly revised and enlarged. 


A Study in Nation Building 


Canadian Federation: Its Origin and 


Achievement 
By R. G. TROTTER, Ph. D. (Asst. Prof. of History 
in Stanford University). 7s. 6d. net 


A full and concise account of the circumstances which made 
federation not only possible, but timely, necessary, even inevitable. 


Adventure and Discovery 


The Far West Coast 
By V. L. DENTON. With Illustrations 
S$. net 


The story of a hundred years of adventure and discovery on 
the Pacific Coast of America. 


Poetry. 
Nargas 
By BHAI VIR SINGH. Translated into English by 
Puran SincH. Foreword by Ernest Ruys. 5s. net 


A wonderful book of Sikh Poems, notable for their imagina- 
tion, spiritual insight and lyrical ecstasy. 


Songs of English Childhood 


By PERCY ILOTT. 4s. 6d. net 
Child Poetry of great lyrical beauty. 


AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 


10 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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YOUR CHANCE 
IS PASSING. 


Ten minutes only by fast train one 

Baker Street Marylebone stands a 

vivid, living epitome of the mighty 

power, vast resources an uty of 
Britiel 


Destined to become historic amon 

the peoples el the Commonwealth o 

Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a few days. 


Will you fail to see your Empire be- 


cause... it is only ten minutes away? 


Source of pride to the optimist, tonic 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 
the British Empire Exhibition speaks 
to the World of our achievements in 
engineering, industry, arts and crafts, 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying 
good music and riotous amusement. 


One exhibit alone, the British Empire 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating century-long 
-, be the rise of coal gas to its 
wer . the world of Indus- 
Service, and in the 
ome. ya will learn something 
of value from the yates demon- 
strations that are given there from 
hour to hour, and, if weary, will 
find the lounge the cosiest rest-room 
in the Exhibition. 


at British Empire Gas Exhibit has 
inspected by some 30, 
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City Notes 
Lombard Street, Thursday 
[) cern Ireland, Russia, India, Egypt, a large 


German Loan, a million for Johannesburg, Ayr- 

shire, Belfast, and a multitude of other borrowers 
on the prowl, prices in the Gilt-Edged market con- 
tinue to rise. As I suggested last week, the opinion 
is being freely expressed that the market is being 
nursed for an important Government Conversion 
scheme. It will be remembered that the last conver- 
sion offer was to convert £ 200,000,000 5 per cent. 
\Var Loan into 44 Conversion Loan _ redeemable 
1940-44; about £150,000,000 was so converted and 
the new stock now stands at 98. The new scheme 
will be primarily to deal with the outstanding balance 
of £134,641,603 5¢ per cent. Exchequer Bonds matur- 
ing on February 1 next (the Treasury is said to have 
bought in about £30,000,000 of these bonds), but it 
may cover a much wider field. As the bulk of the 
Exchequer Bonds are held by banks and _ financial 
houses, it is possible that a shorter life than the 44 per 
cent. Conversion Loan will be required. 


WORKING HOURS 

There is much discussion as to whether the Stock 
Exchange should now revert to the pre-war habit of 
opening on Saturdays, and there is a suggestion that 
banking hours should be lengthened. I think I am 
right in attributing the closing of the Stock Exchange 
on Saturdays to the desire of members to devote a full 
week-end to work of national importance during the 
war rather than to lack of business. Patriotic and 
praiseworthy as this move was at the time, I have 
always felt that it was the start of reducing the general 
working week to five days, for the reduction of work- 
ing hours on the Stock Exchange was widely copied, 
even when the original cause no longer existed. If this 
country is to recover its trade, it can only do so by 
real work and elimination of ‘‘ ca canny ’’ methods. I 
look to the Stock Exchange to set the example by 
reopening on Saturdays, an example which will spread. 
The long week-end is attractive to all of us, but the 
country as a whole cannot afford the wholesale waste 
of working hours involved. As regards banking, here 
again an extension of hours should at the least be a 
dignified gesture that would be appreciated. The 
Stock Exchange and the Banks have an opportunity 
of setting an example to the rest of the country. I 
hope they will take it. 


A LIGHT AND TRAMWAY COMPANY 

Attention is drawn to the £5 Ordinary shares of 
the Isle of Thanet Electric Supply Company. The 
company supplies electric light in Margate and Broad- 
stairs, and in future it is to extend its activities to 
Westgate and Birchington. The company also owns 
the electric tramway running through Ramsgate, 
Broadstairs, St. Peter’s, and Margate, which can be 
purchased by the local authorities on August 30, 1940, 
or any tenth year thereafter at its then value as 
provided by the Tramway Act, 1870, plus 25 per cent. 
The net earnings of the company, which were £18,000 
in 1914, fell away during the war to £4,823 in 1918, 
but have steadily recovered since, a high-water mark 
being reached in 1923 when the net earnings were 
£45,722. The eapital of the company is to be re- 
arranged, and will be £300,000 in 4 per cent. Deben- 
ture stock, £210,000 in £1 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shates, and £150,000 in £1 Ordinary 
shares. 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN 
2346 


THOS. 


The. Preference shares will be entitled to a 
Cumulative Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum and 
after the Ordinary shares have received 6 per cent. in 
any one year to rank equally for any further distribu- 
tion. The present £5 Preference shares are 6t8 and 
are to be exchanged for seven new £1 Preference 
shares. The present £5 Ordinary shares are 74s. 6d. 
and are to be split into five £1 Ordinary shares. 

On the basis of last year’s profit of £45,702, 
418,102 would be available for Reserves and Dividend 
on Ordinary shares after allotting £15,000 to Deben- 
ture Interest and Sinking Fund and £12,600 to 
Preference Dividend. In these circumstances the 
Ordinary shares appear speculatively attractive. 


TEA 

The tea share market remains animated. This can 
be directly attributed to the strong position of the 
commodity, the statistical position of which remains 
satisfactory. In spite of the increased imports for the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1924, of sixty million 
pounds, the stocks show an increase of only just over 
five million pounds. The following table compares the 
stock of tea in bond for the last three months with 
that of the two previous years: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
30th June 137,358,000 126,792,000 170,478,000 
31st August 127,263,000 121,935,000 142,137,000 
31st July 119,880,000 112,890,000 153,198,000 


TRAVANCORE TEA ESTATES 


I would like to draw attention to the Travancore 
Tea Estates Co., Ltd. This company’s year ends on 
the 30th of this month, and I am informed that the crop 
shows an increase over that of last year, which 
amounted to 3,023,756 Ibs. In view of the increased 
selling price of the commodity this year, a conservative 
estimate points to a profit of 74d. per lb. Taking this 
profit on last year’s crop only and ignoring this year’s 
increase, this would give a profit, after paying Deben- 
ture Interest and Preference Dividend, of 95 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Capital. For 1922-23 the profit 
amounted to 65 per cent., but only 4o per cent. was 
paid. The sum of £24,000, or equivalent to 25 per 
cent., was placed to Reserves. At the same time 
£20,000 of the outstanding Debentures were redeemed, 
leaving £25,200 outstanding. After allowing for this 
the Liquid Assets amounted to £37,000, while the 
Reserve Funds total £38,000. The shares at the 
present price of £5 2s. 6d. have scope for capital 
appreciation, and I recommend them. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


RHopDEsIA.—I have had a strong tip to buy Cam and 
Motor from a source that should be trustworthy. 

Bonps.—The reassembly of the Valorization Com- 
mission of the Reichstag will shortly take place, and 
rumours are flying around as to its intentions. 

Cymro.—I am replying to your queries by post. 

X. Y. Z.—1. The Austrian Section of the Austrian 
Loan is now 91. 2. Bankverein are 7s., a dull market. 

3. Kroatische Escompte Bank shares are 7s. 3d. 
I favour these shares. 

4. I cannot trace this company. 
Schoeller Sugar ? 

T. B. A.—Thank you. I will try and answer your 
queries if the shares aré dealt in on any Stock 
Exchange in Europe. 

CaRLEOL.—Peter Walker 
Preference. 


Do you mean 


74 per cent. “B” 


TAURUS 


INCOME TAX MATTERS 


H. 
84 Kingsway W.C.2 


Most Moderate Fees in London. 


CONSULT LONDON’S 
PREMIER SPECIALIST 
Established 1905 


TAYLOR, 


| 
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: Famous Lord Chancellors 3 
s es of the past, if they could speak, would tell 2 
us that the greatest interpreter of English 
justice to hold the position of the “ “first 
it ee judge of the land” is Lord Birkenhead. re 
. ee A pronouncement upon the office of 3 
| The King’s Proctor 
j. LORD BIRKENHEAD 
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Commencing Wednesday, September 24th 
and succeeding days 
The sphere of operations of the King’s Proctor is a subject neglected by 
accepted text books on law. 


Lord Birkenhead’s articles will form for this and future generations a 
standard work of reference. 
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Company Meeting 


BRITISH CELANESE, LIMITED 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL Megt1nNG of the British Celanese, 
Limited, was held on Thursday last at the Cannon Street Hotel. 
The chair was ocoupied by Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (Chair- 
man of Directors). 


The Chairman said: ‘‘ When I last had the pleasure of address- 
ing you, I was able to refer in encouraging terms to the progress 
then being made and to the general outlook. The period referred 
to was the first few months of the financial year under review. 
Shortly after my speech, however, several factors began to 
operate against this company. We had not at that time estab- 
lished our position in the yarn trade, nor had we put our knitted 
or woven fabric on the market—in fact, we were very largely 
dependent on our sales of cord. Our factory costs were, on the 
smaller output, relatively high, and were affected by the changes 
and extensions we were making in our factory capacity. Shortly 
after the date of my speech, there was a general stagnation in the 
textile trades, during which the English markets were flooded 
with cheap and inferior cord from the Continent. This led to 
the cutting of prices, which, situated as we were, largely depen- 
dent on our cord product, was a serious matter. For the second 
half of the financial year therefore our entry into the profit making 
stage was retarded by market conditions and you may be sure 
that, with our growing potentialities for larger business, our dis- 
appointment at the delay in making that capacity effective was 
very great. Convinced as we were of the inherent qualities of our 
product, we knew that its superiority was bound to tell with the 
trade and the public in due course. But a period of depression 
and reluctance to buy is not favourable to a product proving its 
own superiority, and we were confronted with the necessity of 
making the merits of our materials known to the public and 
particularly of establishing our yarn trade with the fabric makers. 
As we firmly believed in the material ourselves, we had every 
confidence in the result of the propaganda we then embarked 
upon. In the year under review we spent £37,000 in adver 
tising, which has been charged to revenue. The results have 
been satisfactory. Our sales of yarn, which we regard as our 
basic product, have steadily developed, so that for September of 
the present year they are five times what they were in September 
of the year under review. The expansion of our business has led 
to the lowering of costs, and the profits so far made in the 
present year are substantially greater than the total losses made 
in the year we are now considering. 


I am glad to say that in completed productive capacity and 
actual output, in variety of product and ranges of uses, in reduc- 
tion of costs, in actual sales and market demands, and in financial 
position, substantial progress since we last met can be recorded. 

May I take these aspects in order? 


PropuctivE Capacity AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS. 


1 told you last year that the extensions then being carried out 
would enable us to produce from 4} to 8 tons of yarn per day 
according to denier. Low denier means a fine yarn which yields 
a higher price, but which takes a longer time to make a given 
weight. Since that time we have carried out such improvements 
in our factory that we now have a capacity of 50 per cent. more 
of the low denier, which is the more profitable. 


I referred above to yarn as our basic product. By that state- 
ment I meant that our chief business was to make and sell yarn 
to the fabric trade, but we long ago decided the best method of 
doing this was to demonstrate to the world the fine quality of the 
knitted and woven fabric made from it. With this purpose in 
view we installed a circular knitted fabric plant, which has now 
been running successfully for some months. The goods made 
are appreciated by the public, and the orders are now in excess 
of capacity. This plant is being increased by 50 per cent., and 
the machinery for this extension is being installed as rapidly as 
possible. We believe that the enhanced demand for our yarn is 
in a considerable measure due to the high appreciation in the 
trade of this circular knitted fabric, which is known as Celanese 
Tricot. 


With the same object of demonstration, we installed a woven 
fabric plant with a capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. per day accord- 
ing to the character of the fabric. About 2/3rds of this plant is 
now running and the remainder will gradually be brought into 
commission. As soon as the finishing plant now being installed 
is at work, the plant will be pushed to its full capacity and this 
woven fabric will be offered to the trade. From the success of 
the small quantities we have had finished in outside factories, we 
are confident of the result of the woven fabric branch of our 
enterprise. 

If you carry your minds back a year ago to the time when 
our chief product was knitting cord, you will begin to realize that 
your enterprise has made vast strides in the interval. At the 
same time, a steady demand continues for our cord. A very 
interesting development in the use of our yarn is its combination 
with cotton and wool by independent fabric makers. ‘ Celfect,’ 


consisting of twisted threads of cotton and Celanese, has already 
established a very important sale chiefly in the stocking trade. 


Factory PRocessEs AND Costs. 


We are glad to tell you that during the last few months our 
working costs have shown substantial improvement, due partly to 
increased output, but also to our workpeople becoming more 
familiar with the various processes, and to improvements sug- 
gested by experience. So far as one can see at the moment, it 
will be the end of the present year before the bulk of these 
improvements and alterations are completed, which, while they 
are being carried out, prevent the maximum capacity being 
reached. The difficulties formerly experienced in dyeing our 
material have largely disappeared. We have extended our dye- 
house, and produce 80 per cent. of our own dyes. Our dye- 
house is open to the trade, and we invite their experts to come 
and learn our methods. We do not wish to compete with the 
makers of dyestuffs, but, on the contrary, we encourage them to 
study our methods and produce their own dyes. These develop- 
ments on our part have given us a good control of the dyeing 
question, and have largely removed the former dyeing difficulties. 
Our dyes are fast, and we have covered successfully all the shades, 


SALEs. 


Our sales organization was faced with all the difficulties incident 
to placing a new material on the market, but confidence, patience, 
and courtesy have carried us a long way, and a vigorous adver- 
tising propaganda has made Celanese widely and favourably 
known. The cost of this publicity, which in itself exceeds the 
trading loss of the year under review, has been charged to revenue. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


You will have seen from the Balance Sheet that our outstanding 
debentures have increased from £300,000 at February, 1923, to 
£700,000 at February, 1924. As you know, the proceeds of these 
debentures have been expended in increasing our spinning capacity 
and in the installation of our knitted and woven fabric plants. 
We have reduced our loans from £85,000 at February, 1923, so 
that at the present time our only outstanding loan is one of 
£50,000 to H.M. Government, which is not due until 
December, 1925. 

On the Assets side you will notice that cash is £78,000 as 
against £102,000, and it will be gratifying to you to know that 
the position to-day is better than either of these figures indicates, 
as we are financing a much larger turnover than was the case 
at the earlier periods, and have paid every account due and have 
no bills outstanding, so that the position is much stronger than 
in previous years. 

OuTLOoK. 


In my last report I stated: ‘ Of our ability to make profits 
under reasonable trade conditions I have no doubt whatever, and 
all our statistical records bear out this opinion, shared as it is 
by the entire board.’ This opinion as to our ability to make sub- 
stantial profits has been confirmed by the results of the past few 
months. We fully realize that the building up of a great business 
calls for our untiring effort, and that new conditions constantiy 
arise to be faced and overcome in all business enterprises. We 
have every confidence that we will achieve it, and that this com- 
pany will soon take its place among the great enterprises of 
this country. 


If the British consumer would confine himself to British 
proprietary articles of known quality, such as Celanese, Celfect, 
etc., we should have all the advantages in our costs of produc- 
tion which increased and steady volume of manufacture confers, 
and it would help us to reduce our costs to the benefit of the 
public and of our shareholders alike. The British consumer need 
have no hesitation in acting thus patriotically. In buying 
* Celanese ’ I beg of you to distinguish it from Artificial Silk as 
generally understood hitherto. In ‘ Celanese ’ one gets an article 
which has all the charm of feel and softness which appertains to 
real silk, with the addition of certain advantages such as 
regularity and far higher insulating properties. It is not affected 
by extremes of climatic heat or cold, and all these qualities com- 
bine to make ‘ Celanese’ garments the most comfortable wear 
for all seasons, safeguarding the wearer as they do from dis- 
comforts in consequence of sudden chills or extreme heat. From 
the manufacturers’ point of view ‘ Celanese ’ has very important 
advantages—it has a high elasticity factor, enabling it to be 
worked perfectly in textile machinery, and what is most 
important, it has absolute regularity of strength and uniformity. 

We have not shown our fabrics here to-day, as we did last 
year, because we have a very good display of them at the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. Our Stand is to be 
found in the Palace of Industries by passing through the Nobel 
Industries Stand, out of which it leads, and I hope all share- 
holders who have the opportunity will visit our display there.’ 
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The disease is in your gums, not 
in your teeth. Read the informa- 
tive Treatise on Pyorrhcea, which 
not only describes the disease and 
its attendant troubles—such as 
Offensive Breath, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatoid Arthritis, Indigestion 
and general Ill-health— but gives 
convincing proof that Pyorrhoea can 
be conquered, and perfect health 
restored. 

The Aseplene Treatment, hitherto 


Clinic, has permanently cured hun- 
dreds of cases of Pyorrhea. The 
disease has been eradicated entirely. 
There is abundant testimony in 
proof from Doctors, Dentists, Bar- 
risters, etc. Now the Treatment is 
available for your own use in your 
own home. You can, with the aid 
of the simple Aseplene Treatment, 
cure yourself. It will cost you little 
and you will not only rid yourself 
of Pyorrhoea, but you will save the 


> 


for 
DON’T 
Uf HAVE YOUR 


TEETH EXTRACTED 


available only at the Aseplene life-long torment of false teeth, 


SEND FOR ORIGINAL TREATISE “‘E” 
and read every word of its 32 pages, together with reports. Published 


| ASEPLENE, Ltd., 33 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


at 1s., a copy will be sent post free for 6d. Address, ie Secretary, 
J 


POSTERS 


® THEIR DESIGNERS*= 
Being the Special Autumn Number of 


ERE is a particularly interesting phase of present-day art 
treated authoritatively by Mr. Sydney R. Jones. There will 
be between 300 and 400 reproductions (many of them in 
colour) of posters by famous artists in all countries. 
PRICE: In wrappers, 7/6. In cloth binding 10/6. 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 
N.B.—In view of the limited edition, it is most advisable to 
place your order NOW. 


OFFICES OF “THE STUDIO,” 44 LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


Waterman’s Spoon Feed a 


of channel ways and ~~ 


follows the principle of human p= yi 
breathing—inhales air and exhales 


ink in exact proportion to the speed 
and pressure of the writer—never too much, never too 
little. 


Waterman s Spoon Feed is the only soundly scientific foun- 
tain pen feed made—the only one that holds in perfect 
control the flow of ink from the barrel to the point of the 
pen without skipping or blotting. 

Size for size, Waterman’s Pen is the most beautifully 
proportioned and finely balanced of all writing implements. 


Three Types: “ Regular” Type, Presentation Pens in Silver and 
from 12/6; “‘Safety” Type, from Gold. Nibs to suit all hands. 
17/6; No. 52, ‘‘Self-Filling’’ Type Every pen fully guaranteed. 
(with patent Lever), 17/6; No. 
64, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-cap 

1/- extra. “The Pen Book”’ free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.6.2 


Visit STAND No. 32, Canadian Pavilion, British Empire Exhibition. 


SUNWARD 
By Louis Goipinc 


Travel sketches describing a journey 
from the Alps to Sicily by the author 
of ForwarpD FROM BaByton ” 
7s. 6d. net 


MISS BEDELL 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By Ciaupe 


Ordinary edition, 5s. net. Special 
edition of 50 numbered copies signed 
by the author, 1os. 6d. net 


77) 


CHATTO WINDUS 
97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE 
LONDON 


No. 280. 


South African 
TOURS 


South Africa is fashionable as a travel and 
health resort. The distinctive charm of the 
country and the splendour of the climate draw 
visitors from all parts of the world. 


Those who went last year were delighted 
with their experience. They found travel 
attractions of such quality as to please the 
most exacting taste, and of such abundance 
that half a year was all too little for the itiner- 
ary planned. Just to breathe that tonic air, 
and daily to feel the restorative sun, was by 
general consent so beneficial as in itself to 
compensate for going so far abroad. 


The touring season in South Africa com- 
mences now. Details may be obtained from 
the Publicity Agent, Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Union of South Africa, Trafal- 
gar Square, London, W.C.2. Write for 
descriptive travel book ‘‘O.M.’’ It is free. 
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PLAYERS 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions, 


THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
Jorn Prayer & Sons, 


OTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tebacce Co. 
(ef Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 


THE SOCIETY of INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. (a.p. 1885). 


EXAMINATIONS 
Nevcen IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Examination 


in London, Manchester, Cardiff, and Leeds on the following 
dates 

Preliminary Examination on November 10th and 11th. 

Intermediate Examination on November 12th and 13th. 

Final Examination on November 11th, 12th and 13th. 


Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before 9th October, 1924. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify 
as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions 
as are applicable to men. 


BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. GarreETT, 
Secretary. 
50, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


of Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held ; 


Company Meeting 
NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF GREAT INDUSTRY. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Nobel Industries, Ltd., was 
held on the 19th inst. Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), who presided, said that the hope expressed last year that 
the results for 1923 would not fall short of those for 1922 had 
been amply realized, notwithstanding a continuance of uncertain 
commercial conditions throughout the world. With regard to the 
company’s chief line of manufacture—blasting explosives and 
accessories—during the past few years, they had been, and still 
were, rapidly consolidating their position in these important pro- 
ducts. The policy of concentration of manufacture and scientific 
research adopted by the company had enabled them to reduce 
their selling prices in the home market on many occasions during 
the past three years. Canadian Explosives, Ltd., in which they 
possessed a large interest, was doing well and had excellent 
prospects; in South America their business was on a satisfactory 
basis, and in South Africa excellent relations had been estab- 
lished with the various groups of mines on the Rand. 

The next most important section of their business—the metal 
industry—was expected to continue to contribute largely to the 
revenue of Nobel Industries, Ltd. 

As to the accounts and financial position of the merger as a 
whole, a combined balance-sheet disclosed a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of £2,659,764 over and above the issued share capital 
of Nobel Industries at December 31 last, as against a surplus of 
£2,363,658 at December 31, 1922. So far, the board were quite 
satisfied with the present year’s trading, and he saw no reason 
to suppose that the complete year’s figures would be less satisfac- 
tory than those for 1923. In those circumstances the directors 
would consider at an early date whether the time was not oppor- 
tune to adopt a policy of the payment of an interim dividend on 
the Ordinary shares, and it was possible that towards the end of 
the year they might be able to make a declaration on the subject. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


The Yachting Monthly 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


NOW ON SALE 2/- NET 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ for Efficiency= 
Uniformity= 


*ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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G86 Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD. 


THE 


are issuing free Personal Accident 

Insurances which will cover you 

during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer March 
(Next to the Globe), Wembley. 


142, Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C, 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (Sept. and 30 and Oct. 1.) 
VICTOR HUGO'S 
“THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME” 
starring LON CHANEY, 
supported by PATSY RUTH MILLER, 
ERNEST TORRENCE and NORMAN KERRY. 


JIMMIE ADAMS in comedy, “DONE IN OILS” 
Educational Film—“ CLOISTERS IN THE CLOUDS” etc. 


(Oct. 2, 3, and 4.) 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 


EDWARD HORTON 
supported by ERNEST TORRENCE and LOIS WILSON in 
“RUGGLES OF RED GAP” 


BILLY SULLIVAN in “THE LEATHER PUSHERS” (No. 23). 
MONTY BANKS in “BOY IN BLUE” 
More amusing antics of FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, ‘“ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 
executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy ; 
with carbon, 10a. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.z. 


£20 FOR SHORT STORY 


and other prizes for best article and poem negotiated. Awards in 
Daily ‘Mail. MSS. placed in England and America—novels a 
speciality. Terms for stamp. THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 
AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


Books 


O BOOK COLLECTORS.—A rare opportunity. An uncut 

perfect example of ‘‘ De Cupidinis et Psyches,’’ published by 

Hacon and Ricketts at the Dial Press, London, 1901. What 
offers? Box 201, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall S8t., E.C. 3. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leauenhali Street, London, E.C, 8. @ 


Personal 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 
licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 
Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1, Montague Street, London, W 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
stantly occurring: highly successful recommended methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ARGE ROASTING FOWLS, 7s., 8s. pair. Splendid Boiling 
Fowls, 6s. ; Fatted Ducks, 7s., trussed. New Cream Butter, 
3 Ibs., 6s. Postage paid. Mrs. O’REGAN, South View, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 


For Sale 


ETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON: Charming 
Medium-sized HOUSE (14 beds) with every modern conveni- 
ence and splendid views; delightful gardens and grounds, 
etc. ; eight acres in all. Shooting, fishing, hunting, golf. Price, 
freehold, £6,000. More land and woods adjoining, if desired. 
Vacant possession. WOODCOCK & SON, 20 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 


NEW FOREST GROUP MANSARD GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 
Now open - - - Admission 1/- 
HBAL & SON, LTD. :: 195 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


Educational 


SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 


Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


WORLD TOUR 


Visiting :— 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, 


CHINA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
CANADA 


Leaving London 18th December 


Personally organised and conducted by 
MR. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.z2, 
from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be 

obtained. 
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A GREAT ASSET 


Diogenes once wrote: 


** The foundation of every State 
is the education of its youth,’ 


which reminds us of an old Greek saying : 


Education is a possession 
which cannot be taken away.” 


Why not be just to your boy by giving him a 
sure foundation for success in life. The cost 
is small—but the possibilities are unlimited. 


The ‘Public Schools” 


The Standard Life Assurance Company 


is the finest means of providing for a boy’s 
education. 


Policy 


Write FoR ExpLanatory LEAFLET A.E.3 To 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 
Head Office: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON - 110, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, and 
15a, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN” - - - 59, DAWSON STREET. 
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Better- no 


How much does your pipe-tobacco cost 
you a week >? Consider whether you may 
not be able to economise by buying a 
higher-grade brand. Three Nuns, for 
instance, which, because of its “ curious 
cut,” burns more slowly than most to- 
baccos and never runs to dust. Reckon- 
ing the number of hours’ smoking to the 
ounce, it will certainly cost you no more to 
smoke this fine tobacco, and you will get 
much more pleasure out of each pipeful. 


THREE 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2 ; 2 0z. 2/4 
InTins: 20z.2/4; 40z. 4/8 
on th Head is similar, but a little fuller 

and Son, Branch of the imperial Tobacco Company 


Lid., 36, St. Andrew Square, 


822 
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REVIEW :— 

Ah 

James Agate 

Gerald Barry 

Ivor Brown 
Lieut..Commander C. 


The Saturday 


(ESTABLISHED 1855.) 
The tollowing have been among recent contributors to the SATURDAY 


Geoffrey Dearmer 

Ernest Dimnet 

Louis Golding 

Gerald Gould 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
W. Joynson- 


Burney, C.M.G., M.P. 
Prof. H. Wildon Carr Rt. Hon. 
Karel Capek Hicks, M.P. 
A. E. Coppard Harold Hodge 
Harold Cox Dyneley Hussey 
Politics Art 


Review 


Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B. 

Lt.-Col. J. C. Moore- 
Brabazon, M.P. 

Prof. C. H. Reilly 

Vernon Rendali 

Robert Steele 

Sir William Beach Thomas 

Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 

T. Earle Welby 


The Saturday Review 


Literature 


per 6d. week 


9 KING STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 2 


~~ Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday, Sept. 27, 


Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
1924. 
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